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Tue history of the world bears ample testimony to the care 
of God for the interests of His kingdom. For the promotion 
of His cause, He has been pleased to bestow upon His people 
talents in great variety, talents which in the aggregate com- 
prise a large proportion of the intellectual power of the world. 
His love and sovereignty are seen, both in the kind and degree 
of talent conferred, and in the choice of time and place for the 
manifestation of his gifts. 

The Gospel is to be opened to the stubborn and persecuting 
Jews, and the bold and dashing Peter is chosen for the work. | 
The tribes of Asia, the philosophers of Athens, and the dwellers . 
in imperial Rome, are to receive the word, and the versatile and | 
philosophic Paul is the appointed instrument. The deep rooted 
errors and superstitions of the medieval papacy are to be 
checked in their course, and the pure truths of the gospel 
brought out into the broad daylight, and the dogmatic and in- 
domitable Luther walks forth, fearless of men and devils, and 
with hearty good will brings all his array of destructive weap- 
ons to bear upon the Papacy ; while the calm and contempla- 
tive Melancthon draws out of the word of God, and sets in due 
order the purer theology of the Reformation. The people of 
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Hindoostan and Burmah, after long ages of darkness, are to 
receive the light of the Bible, and there comes forth, at the 
proper season, a Carey and a Judson to perform the sacred task. 
It was the same wise and beneficent regard for His people and 
His cause that gave to the Baptist Church at Tubbermore, to 
Ireland, and to the world, the voice and the pen of Dr. Carson. 

In the rich variety of gifts that the Great Head of the 
Church has bestowed, there have been men of eloquence, to 
sway great masses by the living voice, and men of thought, 
to exert a more silent and unobserved, but probably not less 
powerful influence, from the shelter of their quiet retreats, by 
the use of the pen. It is not proper to assert, for the means 
of proof are not within the reach of finite mind, that the pen 
is the more potent instrumentality for the promotion of the 
truth. Yet the probabilities seem to point towards that con- 
clusion. It can scarcely be doubted that men like Doddridge, 
Alleine, Flavel, Edwards and Fuller, produced very happy re- 
sults by their power in the pulpit; but it seems scarcely prob- 
able, that the near and remote result of their pulpit labors 
can, in any degree, compare with the effects that they have 
already accomplished, and are yet to produce, by their writ- 
ings. John Bunyan and Richard Baxter were in their day 
what we might call eminently successful preachers of the gos- 
pel. Yet we feel that we would willingly have given twice 
twelve years of Bunyan’s active labors, had it been needed, 
rather than have wanted the Pilgrim’s Progress; and the ad- 
dition of twice twenty-five years to the long and Jaborious pub- 
lic ministrations of Baxter would have ill compensated the 
world for the want of his ‘‘ Saint’s Rest,” and his “‘ Call to the 
Unconverted.” —, 

Dr. Alexander Carson combined in himself both kinds of 
talent. He was an eminently successful pastor and preacher, 
and, at the same time, by his pen, he has won for himself a 
high rank in the world of letters. 

‘The scene of Dr. Carson’s labors for nearly fifty years was 
Tubbermore, a small town in the north of Ireland, containing 
about two thousand inhabitants. The place is so mean in ap- 
pearance and so unimportant, that geographers and travellers— 
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these universal describers—have scarcely deigned to notice it, 
Its principal buildings consist of two meeting-houses and a post- 
office. The rural scenery around is much disfigured by the 
vicinity of a large Irish bog, on one side of which, fronting 
toward the miry waste, stands the white-washed cottage of 
Dr. Carson.” 

The people of the north of Ireland partake of the peculiari- 
ties of the Protestant population of Scotland, while the western 
counties have all the characteristics of the original Irish stock. 
The village of Tubbermore is a kind of border town where both 
the Scotch and Irish races meet. They are broadly distinguished 
by complexion, by language, and by religious views. On the 
one hand, the Scotch are strongly Protestant, on the other, the 
Irish are bigoted Roman Catholics. 

It was in these scenes, and amid this people, that Dr. Car- 
son, after completing his studies, and graduating with the first 
honors at the University of Glasgow, commenced his labors 
in the year 1798, as the pastor of a Presbyterian Church. 

His attention was called, at an early period in his ministry, 
to the consequences resulting from infant church membership. 
He was distressed by seeing its tendency to introduce worldly 
persons into the Church, and to perpetuate a character at vari- 
ance with the spirituality of the Church as delineated in the 
New Testament. His experience, in some degree, corresponds 
to that of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, in those memorable diffieul- 
ties which removed him from his people at Northampton, after 
a pastoral charge of twenty-four years, and sent him forth to 
the wilderness, a martyr for the truth. Dr. Carson at first 
withdrew from the Synod of Ulster, because he felt that the 
worldly domination to which he was subjected, was inconsist- 
ent with the discharge of his duties as a minister of Christ. 
He was led, at this time, to adopt those views of the independ- 
ence of the churches which he held and promulgated during 
the remainder of his long career in the ministry. His change 
of views was the means of bringing about a great change in 
his temporal circumstances. He at once gave up the govern- 
ment support which he had formerly received ; and for long 
years the products of a farm he had taken, was the principal 
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support for himself and his increasing family. For some 
years, however, he continued to occupy his former place of 
worship, and to preach to his former congregation. Subse- 
quently, by gradual steps, he arrived at those views of the 
mode and subjects of baptism which he so ably advocated in 
his later work on that subject. Thus was he led to give up 
views and practices whose main support is tradition, and to 
cling more closely to the great Christian principle, the Bible 
alone, the rule of faith and practice. God was preparing him 
to wage a war with tradition, and to do battle for the supreme 
authority of His own word. 

For nine years the little band to whom he now ministered 
had no settled placé of worship. During the interval from 
1805 to 1814 they met in barns, or in the open air when the 
weather permitted. ‘The raising of their rude house of worship 
was a difficult work for the poor Baptistsof Tubbermore. The’ 
raising of the spiritual house was also a long and arduous work, 
and with exemplary patience did Dr. Carson apply himself to 
it. He preached the Word in faithfulness and in hope, and 
4zod eventually gave it great success. 

The spirit of the pastor is seen in a prayer which he penned 
on the first of January, 1805: “As I give up all for Christ, 
may I have the.satisfaction to be the instrument of turning 
many to righteousness.” ‘As I go out like Abraham, not 
‘“nowing whither I go, may the blessing of Abraham come 
upon me. Not only let my natural offspring be Thine to the 
remotest generation, but my spiritual seed be as numerous as 
the sand of the sea, or the stars that cannot be numbered.” 

The spirit which actuated him in this crisis of his destiny, 
seems never to have left him. In his later work on the Atone- 
ment, he says: “‘If a man perceives any thing to be a com- 
mand of Jesus, and out of worldly views, avoids obeying it, he 
has no pretensions to the character of a Christian. If he says 
he knows Him and keepeth not His commandments, he is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. My friends, this is the reason 
why I observe some of those ordinances which are looked 
upon to be ridiculous. This is the reason why I observe the 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, &c., of the Apostles, and not the 
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ordinances of men that have got these names. This is the 
reason why the laugh of this world cannot drive me from doing 
these things that they tell me are so hurtful to me and to my 
cause.” ‘ My business is to obey Jesus, and leave my character 
and success to his hands.” 

The history of the privation, the contempt, and the ridicule 
of that nine years would show a faith and patience approach- 
ing very nearly to the apostolic stamp. By such means was 
God preparing his servant for his work. The native strength 
of his character was matured and ripened, under this rugged 
discipline, into the fullness of strength that marked his later 
years. With such strongly marked characteristics, such in- 
domitable energy, untiring perseverance and humble trust in 
God, we may expect to hear of a large subsequent growth to 
his church. It steadily increased in numbers and in knowledge, 
forming itself more and more in accordance with the model 
furnished by the New Testament. At the time of the death of 
Dr. Carson, which occurred at Belfast, on his return from a 

visit to England, in August, 1844, his biographer states that 
‘ the church numbered five hundred members. Such is a brief 
sketch of the life of this eminent servant of God, and it may 
serve as a suitable preface to some remarks on the part that he 
bore in the Roman Catholic controversy. 

The position in which he was placed on the border ground 
between Popery and Protestantism, in an era of politico-reli- 
gious excitement, such as marked the close of the last, and the 
commencement of the present century, naturally called him 
into the field of controversy. The elements were in a state of 
angry commotion. As the wave of the French Revolution 
rose, the hopes of all in Ireland who were disaffected toward 
the government of Ireland rose with it. Many striking events 
were crowded into a few brief years. The rebellion of the 
United Irishmen in 1798, the massacre of Protestants at Wex- 
ford, the defeat at Vinegar Hill, the landing of General Hum- 
bert with his French soldiers, their defeat at Ballinamuck, the 
union of England and Ireland, and the insurrection of Robert 
Emmet, had all come crowding one upon the other, and deep- 
ening the agitation. We have called it a politico-religious agi- 
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tation, in which, however, the political element largely pre- 
dominated, making the religious element merely-a subsidiary 
to intensify and embitter the conflict. The several defeats and 
disappointments which the Roman Catholics encountered, so 
far from disheartening, only made them the more clamorous 
and persistent. In 1811, while the government was sorely 
pressed by the increasing demands of the Peninsular war, by 
the hostility of Denmark, and by the looming up of the war 
with the United States, the Irish Catholics began to press with 
mote of system and vigor for emancipation from civil disabili- 
ties. The struggle continued for eighteen years, the hopes of 
the Catholics rising as the years rolled on. During the first 
half of this period the political element was the more promi- 
nent, but from the latter part of the year 1824, the religious 
rose more distinctly to view, as we shall see hereafter. 

A man of broad and comprehensive views, and of ardent 
philanthropie temperament, like Dr. Carson, could not fail to 
watch, with lively interest, each varying phase of this momen- 
tous struggle in his native land. Nor could he so fully isolate 
himself as not to experience, in some degree, the impulse of that 
tide of feeling which surged to and fro from Carrickfergus to 
Cape Clear. So long, however, as the contest was mainly a 
political one, he seems to have avoided all public participation 
in it. But in L824 the contest began to assume a religious 
character. That year brought into discussion the right and 
duty of all men to read the Bible. 

It is a remarkable fact, that for such a length of time so lit- 
tle had been done to spread the Bible among the native Irish, 
Until the commencement of the present century, it was a book 
scarcely more known among the native population than the 
Koran or the Vedas. In 1606, a small edition of the New 
Testament, not over five hundred copies, had been printed in 
that language. In 1685 about the same number of copies of 
the Bible, in the translation of Bishop Bedell, were issued. 
From this period until the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, this was the pitiful sum of all the effort to give the native 
Irish the Bible in their own tongue. ‘The formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, however, in 1804, was the 
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dawn of a new era. Among other fields, its attention was 
turned to Ireland, and between the years.1804 and 1823, it 
had issued 5,000 Bibles and 10,000 Testaments in the Irish 
language. The Baptist Irish Society, and the Hibernian Bible 
Society, and other organizations, were busy in disseminating 
these Bibles throughout the island. They also appointed 
Bible readers, whose labors were very successful. The sound 
of their own language drew around the reader attentive listen- 
ers, who now for the first time heard in their own tongue, in 
which they were born, the wonderful works of God. The de- 
mand for Bibles increased, so that, in the year 1824; the 
British Bible Society granted to the Hibernian Society 500 Irish 
Bibles and 2,500 Testaments, with 1,000 Testaments printed 
in the Irish characters, while they were busy in preparing at 
the same time 5,000 Bibles and 30,000 Testaments in the same 
characters. The whole of the grants, in Irish and English, to 
the Hibernian Society, in 1824, reached the large number of 
43,000. 

By this influx of Bibles and Bible readers, the clergy and the 
more fanatical of the Roman Catholic party were roused to 
fierce opposition. Protestant chapels and school-houses, in which 
the Scriptures were read, were broken into, and special indig- 
nities offered to the Bibles found therein. The deep-rooted hos- 
tility of Popery toward the word of God began to show itself 
in its unmitigated form. But the public attention had been 
roused. he Irish were fast increasing in their love of knowl- 
edge, and in their ability to read. In 1824, of a population of 
less than seven millions, nearly six hundred thousand were in 
the various schools. The mind of Ireland began to feel the im- 
pulse. ‘Those who were learning to read could not readily con- 
sent to give up the Bible. The priests commanded; the 
people demurred ; they even petitioned for the right to retain 
and read the word of God. ‘The Protestants challenged the 
clergy of the Church of Rome to show reasons why the Bible 
should not be opened to all. They were compelled to respond 
to the challenge, and they came with much seeming confi- 
dence to the contest. At Easky, in November, 1824, the dis- 
cussion was held in a Roman Catholic chapel. The pictures 
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that adorned it were turned with their faces to the wall, while, 
on the steps of the altar, the disputants in turn took their stand 
to address the people. One of the disputants on the part of the 
Romish Church, said: ‘I shall endeavor to prove that the in- 
discriminate perusal of the Holy Scriptures is contrary to the 
constitution of the Roman Catholic Church, and that it renders 
conversion to her bosom almost hopeless. It opens the flood- 
gates of immorality and atheism, and leaves man to himself at 
last to die of infidelity.” His speech was of a piece with his 
opening proposition. But he had keen disputants to meet, and 
the debate, prolonged from one day to another, left the 
people more disposed to continue the reading of the word of 
God. 

It was a memorable time for Ireland. The era of religious 
inquiry began to take the place of the former political agi- 
tation. A new and more favorable epoch was dawning upon 
her. The hearts of those who cared more for spiritual freedom 
than for political rights, began to take courage. ‘The priests 
came forward to the public discussion of the mooted question. 
Crowds gathered at various points to listen to the momentous 
debates. There were many insults offered to those who de- 
fended the right of the people to reac for themselves the word 
of God; there were bitter reproaches heaped upon them. But 
the discussions were still continued, and the strength of the 
argument was found to be on the side of the Protestant cham- 
pions. The priests and their coadjutors were slow to ac- 
knowledge their inferiority in debate, and continued the con- 
flict, even when their own people were acknowledging in their 
hearts that the contest was ever a losing one. Eyes that had 
been long closed, were opened. Those who had looked for 
strong reasons from their spiritual guides, found them mighty 
in assertion, but weak in proof. The reaction against spiritual 
despotism began to be felt, and Popery continually lost, while 
Protestantism continually gained. 

The times demanded such men as the pastor of Tubbermore, 
and not unwillingly he yielded to the demand and came down 
into the arena of conflict. It was with a bold front, and with 
strong words, yet with a loving heart he came. He was pe- 
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culiarly fitted for the emergency by his varied learning, his 
rare mental powers, but especially by his profound reverence 
for the Bible. ‘To-him it was always the word of God. In all 
of his investigations and interpretations, he was accustomed to 
approach it with feelings akin to those of the devout Israelite 
when drawing near to the ark of God. He was ever jealous 
for the integrity and honor of that sacred book, and could not 
tolerate irreverence toward it on the part of either Papist or 
Protestant. 

He well describes in his letter to the Marquis of Wellesley 
the views and feelings which brought him to take part in the 
discussions so long carried on throughout Ireland. His lan- 
guage might fitly be inscribed as a motto on the title-page of 
his work on the Romish Controversy : 

“T repeat it again, and again, my lord, I love the Roman Catholics; it 
is my love to them that impels me plainly to tell them the truth. I beseech 
them, my lord, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, to forsake their refuges of 
lies, and fly for refuge to the hope set before them in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. This will wash them from all sin, without penances, without pur- 
gatories, without any of the innumerable devices of human invention. My 
zeal is not that they shall join my denomination. If they throw off every 
trust but that of the Gospel, and believe for salvation in the blood of the 
Saviour only, I shall rejoice,though they should never appear under any 
denomination of Protestants. I speak severely, not to wound them, but to 
heal them. Can I be silent, when I see before me six millions of my 
countrymen sunk in the most soul-destroying superstition? Can I speak 
too plainly, in pointing out to them the way to heaven? Even if I am 
wrong in my views, there is no just ground of offence.” 

The proof of the truth of his assertion is to be found on 
every page of these writings. They are magazines of sound 
logic, philosophical acuteness, accurate criticism, and practical 
common sense. But there is not one sentence incompatible 
with the warmest and sincerest regard for the spiritual and 
temporal good of his Roman Catholic countrymen. They bear 
with them the evidence that their author was a man of large 
and generous heart. No captious disputant, writing for fame 
or for victory, could have produced articles breathing the spirit 
that animates these works. In their intellectual character- 
istics, they remind us of the Provincial Letters of Pascal, or 
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the masterly dissertations of Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris. 
We read them with the ame lively zest, and recognize in each 
alike the product of a master mind, abundant in resources, 
conscious of its power, moving on with irresistible energy from 
premises to conclusion. 

In the year 1827, he addressed his celebrated letter, on the 
Cavan Reformation, to the Right Hon. Wm. C. Plunkett, His 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland. In the month of 
September, 1826, many of the people of the County Cavan 
had began to claim the right to read for themselves the sacred 
Scriptures, and were profiting by the truths which they learned. 
At first three persons came to the minister of the established 
church, and desired to renounce, publicly, the errors of Roman- 
ism. It was thought advisable to proceed carefully with such 
cases ; they were, therefore, furnished with books, and advised 
to mature their views on the subject. In about three weeks 
they returned with fourteen more, all professing to be tho- 
roughly convinced of their duty to renounce their former errors, 
and to profess publicly their new views of religious truth. 
Shortly twenty more came forward ; and so rapidly did the 
work spread, that in the brief space of four months not less 
than four hundred and fifty Roman Catholics had sought con- 
nection with the Church of England, or some other Protestant 
Church. Lord Farnham, who had large estates in that vi- 
cinity, and a few of whose tenants were among the number of 
those that had left the Roman Catholic Church, was severely 
censured in the House of Commons by Mr. Plunkett, who also 
proposed measures calculated to curtail the liberty of the 
ministry of the established church in extending their religious 
views. 

The agitation of the question of Catholic Emancipation had 
drawn out a large class of cant liberals, who, in their speeches 
and in journals, deprecated all zeal against Popery. ‘To this 
class evidently Mr. Plunkett belonged. He was a man whom 
John Foster, on one occasion, described as the possessor of a 
large and commanding intellect. In the subtleties of law and 
of party politics he was well versed ; but in some of the rarer 
qualities of the true statesman he was quite as deficient as 
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many of his colleagues of smaller capacity. His tone was 
essentially the same as that adopted by many honorable gentle- 
men in Parliament, in the discussions that resulted in the pas- 
sage of the Emancipation bill in 1829. Many warm friends 
of the measure were accustomed to ignore the despotism, and 
intolerance, and illiberality of Popery, and to assume that, in 
‘the main, it was quite as good as any other form of religion. 
The Reformation was tacitly regarded as a work of no real 
utility. It was all well enough to have a reputable religious 
establishment; but it was a kind of unpardonable bigotry, un- 
worthy of the enlightened politician of the Nineteenth century, 
to regard it as preferable to Popery, on religious grounds, Po- 
litically, it might be well enough if the Roman Catholics were 
all good churchmen ; but, as they were not, it was better not 
to rouse up their prejudices by striving to bring them into its 
pale. And as to any serious efforts to change their religious 
views, and bring them in as converts, that was the height of 
fanaticism, and was to be sternly rebuked in every particular 
instance. Nor were there wanting those who already were 
animated by that hatred to the Reformation and the Reformers, 
which drew forth, a few years later, the Oxford Tractarians. 
It will be the part of some future historian to trace the con- 
nection between the long discussion that preceded the passage 
of the Emancipation bill in 1829, and the concerted move- 
ment that gave birth to the Oxford Tracts in 1833. The argu- 
ments that were used, the feelings that were expressed, and the 
tone that was employed, in Parliament, on the hustings, and by 
the press, could not fail to weaken the strong Protestant feel- 
ing, that had been the characteristic of England from the days 
of William and Mary, and to prepare the way for that effort 
which resulted in the defection of so many of high estate, from 
the Church of England to the Church of Rome. 

The character of the assailant in this particular case, his 
position in the country, and the main features of his assault, 
were well calculated to arouse Dr. Carson to the fullest exer- 
cise of his peculiar powers. Had Mr. Plunkett stood alone, 
high as his position was, his remarks would doubtless have 
been allowed to sink quietly into oblivion. It was as the rep- 
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resentative of a class, large and influential, that he was singled 
out. In rebuking a particular person, our author was aiming 
to correct a widespread evil. It was an occasion for the friends 
of a free Bible to speak out, and he came forth as a lover of 
that sacred volume with his words of manly dignified rebuke. 
It was a crisis demanding the special utterance of the feelings 
of the dissenters, and a worthy utterance they found. 


* As a dissenter, I feel alarmed should your influence prevail in the na- 
tional councils, and should your schemes of policy be finally crowned with 
success. For it appears from your speech, that there is not unquestioned 
liberty of conscience for the Established Church in extending the sphere 
of their religion ; if a nobleman, a member of the House of Lords, a person 
universally known as one of the most loyal men in the empire, is held up in 
the House of Commons as a wild crusader, a disturber of the public peace» 
on account of his patronage of the most peaceable, regulated, and. orderly 
Reformation that the page of ,history can boast—what can I, a dissenter, 
expect? If the present labors of the established clergy in this country, that 
ought to he acknowledged from the throne, are denounced by a member of 
His Majesty’s government, it is time for dissenters of every denomination 
to watch with jealousy, measures that may ultimately rob them of liberty 
of conscience ; if the national establishment will not be allowed, with- 
out censure, to enlarge her boundaries, sects may well fear for their ex- 


istence.”’ 

It was meet when liberty of conscience was likely to be 
imperilled, that a Baptist should come forward with his solemn 
protest. The letter is a terse and vigorous refutation of the 
misrepresentations of His Majesty’s Attorney-General, and a 
dignified and manly defence of the men and the means em- 
ployed in the memorable work. It would seem to have been 
composed under that inspiration of a vigorous mind, which 
hushes all noisy excitement, and gives it a full and perfect 
mastery over all its resources of thought:and feeling and ex- 
pression. His eulogy on those who labored for this reforma- 
tion is interesting as a specimen of the author’s style, and, at 
the same time, it will enable us to form some conception of 
the means by which the work was carried on, not only in the 
County Cavan, but throughout the whole field of their efforts. 


“ You may be assured, sir, that among those that took part in the Cavan 
Reformation, there are talents, that had they been directed to the bar, 
would have given as fair a promise as your own to have grasped the first 
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honors of the profession. On our platforms there has appeared a mascu- 
line and overwhelming eloquence, that would. have commanded the admi- 
ration of the Senate. I would not fear to place the talents, learning, elo- 
quence and reasoning, that have appeared in the late discussions, by the 
side of the documents of wisdom that are constantly flowing from the House 
of Commons. Sir, we reject your degrading designation of crusaders. 
We disown all. wildness and extravagance. In overturning Popery, we 
appeal to the sources of the soundest metaphysics; we reason on the prin- 
ciples of the sternest logic, and draw from Scripture, or canons of criticism, 
to which we invite the scrutiny of the literature of Europe. We will not 
then tamely submit to such misrepresentations; no, not from the King’s 
Attorney-General. The present efforts towards reformation are not the 
crude conceptions of a frantic sect, but are grounded on the expectations of 
all the piety and enlightened views of the religious denominations of the 
country.” 


One of the strongholds of the papacy is the doctrine of tran-. 
substantiation. In feeling for the pillars of its power our 
author’s attention was turned to this dogma. It had often been 
assailed, sometimes with ridicule, sometimes with grave scrip- 
tural argument, sometimes by argument to prove the dogma 
an innovation. Calvin corrected the false interpretation from 
which it sprung. Lowth styled it, ‘‘ The most stupendous 
piece of nonsense that ever was avowed in the face of a rational 
world.” Chillingworth consumes a multitude of long senten- 
ces in summing up the absurdities that it contains. Sharp 
modestly deprecates it as a dogma destitute of any scriptural 
foundation. Barrow proves it a new fangled notion, conceived 
and promulgated with the ‘“ design to magnify the credit of 
those who, by saying of a few words, can make our God and 
Saviour, and withal to exercise a notable instance of their 
power over men, in making them renounce their reason and 
senses.” But still it was as Barrow said, “ urged with so 
furious zeal” that it kept its ground even as it does to the pre- 
sent day. It stands, like Mormonism, a living proof of the 
truth of that saying of a sarcastic priest of Rome: ‘ The 
people are willing to be deceived, let them be deceived.” It 
shows the impunity with which, under the garb of religious 
teachers, men may often insult the reason and common sense of 
their fellows. 
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In his attack on the dogma, Dr. Carson boldly throws away 
the weapons on which others had relied. He comes with clear 
and subtle reasoning to the task of proving transubstantiation 
to be impossible. 

The opening sentence is a war cry. ‘Since God stretched 
out the heavens over the earth, there has not been broached in 
human language an absurdity so monstrous as that of tran- 
substantiation. That a bit of bread is converted into a full 
grown human body, while to all the senses it remains un- 
changed ; and that this-is the real body of Jesus, that was 
born of the Virgin, crucified in Jerusalem, and now in heaven, 
is an assertion so shocking to common sense, that without the 
clearest evidence it could not be credited that ever it was be- 
lieved by any rational being.” 

The author felt, in common with many others, that it was 
asking almost too much, to require reason to come forth to the 
refutation of such a monstrous absurdity. But a regard for the 
eternal welfare of millions of his fellow-men impels him ‘ to 
use every effort to awaken in them the dormant principles of 
common sense, and rouse them to attend to the voice of reason 
and of God.” In order to estimate the influence of this dogma, 
it must be borne in mind that, according to recent statistics, 
the Chiirch of Rome is said to number 170,000,000, and the 
Greek Church 76,000,000 members; making thus a total of 
246,000,000, who are led away by this doctrine so pregnant 
with absurdities. In addition to these, it must not be forgotten, 
that Puseyism has been laboring for the restoration of this 
dogma to the articles of the Church of England. 

Unlike many of his predecessors our author does not appeal 
to Scripture, for with Romanists this can lead to no satisfac- 
tory results; nor does he content himself with mere declama- 
tion on the absurdity of the dogma. He lays down his 
philosophical principles, and argues calmly and steadily toward 
his designed conclusion. 


“The Bible is not to Roman Catholics the ultimate appeal; and their 
only first principle, the authority of the Church, we utterly disown. 
Since, therefore, we have no common ground of argument in the Divine 
Word, I shal] advance higher and appeal to principles, the denial of which 
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is a renunciation of rational nature, I shall not take for granted even the 
truth of the Scriptures, in refuting this doctrine. All that I ask my oppo- 
nents to take for granted is, that God Almighty made them, and gave them 
the faculties which they possess. This they are not likely to dispute. I 
undertake to show—not by forced or refined interpretations of Scripture— 
not even by remote deductions of reason, but by a series of self-evident 
truths, that transubstantiation is subversive of the foundations of human 
belief; therefore incapable of being proved by any evidence, or of being 
believed by men under the influence of common sense.” 


_ He lays it down as his fundamental position that the evidence 
of the senses is to be regarded as the voice of God. The voice 
of God in the sacred Scriptures can never contradict his voice 
in nature, His teachings are always in harmony. With ad- 
mirable skill he defends the evidence of the senses from the 
doubts which the advocates of transubstantiation would throw 
upon it. He sketches rapidly but graphically the results which 
inevitably follow the denial of the authority of the senses. If 
they are not reliable witnesses when the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is under examination; if they cannot testify with 
authority, when we wish to know whether the consecrated 
wafer is flesh and blood, or merely ‘‘a sweet cake which has 
sustained no alteration by consecration ;” how can we rely on 
their evidence when the Apostles tell us of having seen the 
Lord, of having heard his words, of having looked upon the 
wonderful works that he wrought? How can we accept their 
testimony when the same persons tellus that after his resurrec- 
tion they actually looked upon his body, that they handled it, 
that they heard his voice, that they saw his acts, and finally 
gazed upon him as he rose toward heaven, until a_ bright 
cloud received him out of their sight? If, when our senses 
say, that the wafer is only a wafer, we reject their evidence ; 
why accept the evidence of the senses ef others, when they 
affirm that the Saviour ever lived, and taught, and wrought, 
and died, and rose again? Why believe the senses when they 
tell us that there is a Bible; that, in fine, there is an external 
world? The rejection of the evidence of the senses, when thus 
pushed to its legitimate results, sweeps away the foundations of 
all knowledge, and plunges us into the bottomless pit of uni- 
versal skepticism. 
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Having thus proved that the laws of our mental constitu- 
tion pronounce against the truth of the doctrine, he concludes 
that those passages which are adduced in its support must be 
susceptible of another interpretation. He then brings prin- 
ciples of interpretation, acknowledged to be sound, to bear on 
these passages, and shows that they do not necessarily teach 
the doctrine which Roman Catholics attribute to them; in 
fine, that a correct interpretation of the word of God in the 
Sacred Scriptures, fully harmonizes with the voice of God in 
nature. 


The origin of the doctrine of transubstantiation, Archbishop 
Whately refers to the schoolmen, ‘‘ who framed it so com- 
pletely from Aristotle’s writings, that it never could have ex- 
isted in anything like its present form had that philosopher not 
been studied.” Of the source whence it came, Bacon speaks 
in no fiattering terms: 


“As many natural bodies whilst they are still entire, are corrupted and 
putrefy, so the solid knowledge of things often degenerates into subtle, vain, 
and silly speculations, which, although they may not seem altogether desti- 
tute of ingenuity, are insipid and useless. This kind of unsound learning, 
which preys upon itself, has often appeared, particularly among the 
Scholastics, who having much leisure, quick parts, and little reading ; being 
in mind as closely confined to the writings of a few authors, and especially 
of their dictator Aristotle, as they are in body to the cells of their monas- 
teries ; and being, moreover, in a great measure, ignorant of the history of 
both nature and of the world: out of very flimsy material, but with the 
most rapid and violent mution of the shuttle of thought, they have woven 
those luxurious webs which are preserved in their writings.” 


Bacon’s opinion of the incapacity of the schoolmen to 
frame a doctrine which shall be true to nature, is corroborated 
by that of Ludovicus Vives, who says : 


‘The truth is, that these philosophers are less acquainted with nature 
than husbandmen or mechanics ; and so much offended are they with that 
nature which they do not understand, that they have framed for themselves 
another nature, which God never framed, consisting of formalities, haeccei- 
ties, realities, relations, Platonic ideas, and other subtleties, which they 
honor with the name of the metaphysical world ; and if any man has a turn 
of mind averse to the study of real nature, but adapted to the pursuit of 
these visionary fictions, they say, he is possessed of a sublime genius.” 
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If such ignorance of nature and aversion to the study of its 
phenomena, presided at the birth of the present doctrine of 
transubstantiation, we need scarcely wonder that it cannot by 
any possibility be made to fit into the scheme of nature as it 
is. The doctrine had its origin in a complete ignorance of na- 
ture, in a deep-seated dislike to all investigation of its phe- 
nomena, and in that profound mental indolence which charac- 
terized the scholastic disciples of Aristotle, ‘‘so that every one 
thought it safest and most pleasant to see with another’s eyes, 
and believe with another’s faith, and to examine nothing for 
himself.” With the spirit of a consummate master Dr. Car- 
son sought out the cause of the evil, and brought his remedy 
to bear directly upon it; believing that if the cause were re- 
moved the effect could not remain. He, therefore, proceeded to 
claim for nature its reality, for the evidence of the senses its 
due authority, and for reason its just and legitimate exer- 
cise. 
At first sight it may seem remarkable that among the acute 
and able disputants who had previously engaged their pens 
in refutation of this absurd dogma, none had made such a fun- 
damental and overwhelming assault. It is no detraction from 
their just reputation to say, that such a work could not have 
been expected at their hands. It could not have been pro- 
duced at a period long antecedent to that in which it appeared. 
To find such a refutation of the doctrine in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries, would be a reversal of all of our ideas of 
mental progress ; it would be like the discovery of a Jocomotive 
among the ruins of Nineveh, or a steam printing-press in the 
Pyramid of Cheops. ‘The work is a natural outgrowth of the 
philosophy of Dr. Reid, which was élaborated between the years 
1739 and 1764, the date of the publication of his ‘“ Inquiry 
into the Human Mind.” Dr. Carson accepts the reasonings of 
Reid upon the certainty of the knowledge derived. from the 
senses; and on this philosophical foundation constructs his ar- 
gument. 

In every discussion it is of primary importance to have a 
clear presentation of the first truths which are necessary in 
order to any process of reasoning. ‘Those truths will vary, ac-— 
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cording to the philosophical system which the disputant has 
embraced. In theology, as well as in philosophy, we must 
have these primary truths, either avowed or assumed, or argu- 
mentation becomes impossible. The theological opinions which 
men receive, are thus always modified by their philosophical 
systems. Nor is this an arbitrary and culpable exaltation of 
philosophy as an arbiter in theological investigations. It is 
the necessary condition of all reasoning. It is the only road 
by which we can advance to the acquisition of truth. The 
giver of revelation is the former of our mental constitution, and 
it is not for us to reluct at the conditions which he has im- 
posed. It is not against philosophy, but against philosophy, 
falsely so called, that revelation utters a warning voice. 
Between philosophy—the facts of nature, properly understood— 
and theology—the statements of revelation, properly interpreted 
—there can never be any collision. It becomes then the part of 
those who wish to know all that God has placed within the 
reach of our ken, to study, with care and prayer, both the facts 
of nature, and the teachings of revelation. Especially our own 
nature, our wonderful mental constitution, should thus be stu- 
died, that from a correct philosophy we may advance to a pure 
theology. 

The great difficulty which an opponent ever experiences in 
assailing the doctrine of transubstantiation, is that its defenders 
are not willing to rest it on any philosophical foundation. It 
is not possible to secure any ground for either philosophical or 
theological argument in which the parties can agree. The 
authority of the Church is made to assume the place of all 
principles of interpretation, of all philosophy, and also of all 
first principles, or primary truths, in reasoning. It is a very 
convenient thing to be able to shift about at pleasure from one 
set of primary truths to another. It so effectually wards off 
any logical blows that an opponent may aim at one. As to 
the fairness and manliness of the procedure, however, there 
can be but one opinion among honest and upright men. It 
amply warrants the inference, that the cause which resorts to 
such a mode of baffling criticism and eluding defeat, is unable 
to bear a thorough scrutiny, and that its defenders are pain- 
fully conscious of its inherent defects. 
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In the whole range of philosophy there is no system on which 
the doctrine of transubstantiation can rest. The philosophy of 
Reid, Stewart, and Sir William Hamilton, which affirms the 
immediate perception of the existence and qualities of the va- 
rious objects of our senses, is fatal to the doctrine, as our 
author has shown in the most conclusive manner. If it turns 
to the idealism of Collier, Berkeley, and Hume, which makes 
the object of perception to be mere ideas, and renders uncer- 
tain, or boldly denies the existence of any external world, its 
case is still perfectly hopeless. If there be no knowledges of 
an external world, then we can know nothing of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God ; then there can be, for us, no body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ; then the whole discussion 
about matter, its elements, its essence, and its accidents, can 
have no place, and the doctrine of transubstantiation is neces- 
sarily false. It was, according to Sir William Hamilton, the 
incompatibility of the doctrine of transubstantiation, with 
idealism, that prevented some of the more acute of the school- 
men from adopting the latter ; and it was this which prevented 
Malebranche especially, from pushing the premises furnished by 
Descartes to their necessary conclusion. The authority of the 
Church thus checked their progress towards, if not the belief, 
at least the avowing of idealism. It was, therefore, left for 
Collier and Berkeley to see what the philosophers of the Church 
of Rome could not see, or to pronounce that last word which 
they dared not utter. 

Driven long ago from all its philosophical defences, and un- 
able to find any philosophical refuge, it would seem that the 
doctrine must soon vanish away. Yet it still lives, and will 
doubtless continue to live. The authority of the infallible 
Church is still its defence. That authority can give vitality 
and power to dogmas that have suffered a thousand logical and 
philosophical deaths. The infallibility of the Church, itself a° 
doctrine as intangible and inexplicable as any over which it 
throws its «gis, was no doubt a master-piece in the esteem of 
him who furnished the armory of the Churchof Rome. It has 
served admirably the purposes of defence, in days gone by ; 
and may yet do much to perpetuate the sway of the érrors that 
it protects. But may it not, as years roll on, be found a hin- 
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drance rather than a help? It already prevents all progress, 
and binds its followers, amid all the enlightenment of modern 
times, to the defence of all that is puerile and absurd in the 
reveries of medizeval ignorance and superstition, The armor 
that was forged, and firmly riveted on, for defence in a former 
age, may it not be found a grievous burden, amid the rapid 
evolutions of modern warfare, and the cause of disastrous de- 
feat, and the far-reaching and mighty engines of destruction 
which are now coming into the field? It would not be the 
first time that the wisdom of to-day has been shown to be folly 
to-morrow. Long ago, those that trusted in the living God 
could sing: *‘ The Lord is known by the judgment which he 
executeth, the wicked is snared in the work of his own 
hands.” 

The refutation of such doctrines may seem to some who are 
not fully conversant with the power of the merest absurdities 
to beclond and enchain the mind, to be a vain and unprofit- 
able task. Our author, however, knew, and few men better 
than he, how strong the hold which gross error has over the 
minds, not only of the masses, but of the more learned of the 
Roman Catholics. He therefore wrote in the hope that he 
might rouse their power of thought to sound and healthy ac- 
tion. He strove to dissipate the dim religious mist through 
which they had been taught to contemplate the doctrine, and 
to show it up in all its inherent absurdity. He wished more- 
over, if possible, to influence those who had not been trained 
up under the influence of the Church of Rome, and to lead 
them to a clear understanding of its character before seeking 
shelter in her embrace. The tide was already setting in that di- 
rection—he wished, if possible, to check, and turnit back. One 
word he utters that might well be pondered by every Christian 
teacher in our own country as well as in Great Britain: ‘* Were 
all Protestant teachers to go to the bottom of the subjects of 
controversy between Protestants and the Church of Rome, we 
should hear nothing of the growth of Popery.” 

After the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe began to attract 
public attention, Dr. Doyle, titular Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, commended them to public consideration as proofs of 
the claims of the Church of Rome. Dr. Carson published a 
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reply, which had a great popularity, running through several 
editions, in a short time. In looking back at the circumstances, 
after the lapse of nearly forty years, it seems as though “a 
masterly inactivity” might have served an important end. 
After all the eclat which his highness secured, no sooner did 
the magistrates of Bamberg stipulate that all exercise of his 
miraculous powers should be in the presence of a competent 
body of observers, than the wonders ceased. The Pope him- 
self was, apparently, not much less sceptical in regard to his 
powers than some of the contumacious Protestants. He did 
not think it best to call the works miracles, and directed him 
to conform to the magisterial requisitions. So ended that chap- 
ter of Roman Catholic supernaturalism. 

In his letter to Dr. Doyle, our author, instead of denying, as 
some, the evidence on which the reported miracles rested, took 
what he deemed a safer ground. He admitted the evidence of 
supernatural power, and traced it back directly to Satanic 
agency. He is prepared, by the repeated statements of Scrip- 
ture, to expect the working of wonders by the power of Satan, 
in order to establish the claims and extend the influence of the 
Anti-Christian organization which he had devised. 

In the main he coincides with Pascal in the rule by which 
we must test the origin of a miracle. Pascal says: “ We must 
judge of miracles by doctrine.” ‘There are miracles which 
are indubitable evidences of truth, and there are some which 
are not.” ‘There is something reciprocally due between God 
and man.” ‘* Men owe it to God to receive the religion which 
he sends; God owes it to men not to lead them into error. 
Now, they would be led into error, if any worker of miracles 
set forth a false doctrine, which did not manifestly appear false 
to the apprehensions of common sense, and if a greater work- 
er of miracles had not already enjoined upon them not to be- 
lieve it.’ It cannot be ‘that God who knoweth the heart, 
should work miracles in favor of such a deceiver.” The work- 
ing of miracles, then, in support of false doctrine, must be by 
the power of the Evil One, and not by the power of God. In 
so far, Pascal and Dr. Carson fully agree. We infer that he 
was not familiar with the works of Pascal; for had he been, 
we see no reason why he did not use matter thus lying ready 
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to his hand; matter, too, which could have been employed 
with such damaging effect against one of the same infallible 
church. For with all of his outspeaking honesty, Pascal was 
a Roman Catholic still. 

We must notice one or two instances in this work in which 
our author Jacks his ordinary perspicacity. He quotes the lan- 
guage of the apostle, in which he describes the Man of Sin as 
‘‘him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power and signs and lying wonders,” as also that of the Apoca- 
lypse in regard to the second beast: ‘And he worketh great 
wonders, so that he maketh fire come down from heaven on 
the earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell 
on the earth by the means of those miracles that he had power 
to do in the sight of the beast.” From these passages he 
draws the inference that as the Church of Rome alone pre- 
tends to miracles, she alone must be the Man of Sin} the anti- 
Christian beast, that monstrous system of iniquity predicted in 
the Revelation. 

In this case he argues as though the working of miracles by 
any church was a conclusive reason for branding it with the 
title of Anti-Christ. He gives to his major premiss an ex- 
tension which is not warranted by any just interpretation of 
the passages of Scripture that he quotes. And none could 
have more readily detected the fallacy than he, had his 
attention been drawn especially to this point. Nor could 
he deduce this proof from any other passage. In fact, to 
prove it, would be to prove that no miracle can ever be 
looked for from the power of God. It is true that the great 
majority of Protestant theologians believe that the age of mira- 
cles has ceased; but we are not called upon to prove that God 
never will come forth, by his supernatural power, to serve or 
to further his own cause in any future emergency. We know 
not what crises may arise, and what displays of the power of 
God may precede the final triumph of that church which Christ 
has purchased with his own precious blood» According to the 
argument of Dr. Carson, however, to claim the performance of 
a miracle, and even actually to work one, are alike evidences 
of a connection with the apostacy and with its dark author- 
We are not prepared to admit, even as far as Dr. Bushnell 
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does, the continued power of working miracles, or of having 
them wrought in answer to the prayer of faith. Yet we should 
be unwilling to assume, as Dr. Carson has done, the onus pro- 
bandit, when the thing to be proven is a negative, and the 
means of proof, if they exist at all, lie far beyond the reach of 
human logic. 

Again, he assumes that the Church of Rome alone claims the 
power to work miracles. Here he introduces a limitation into 
his minor premiss that vitiates its truthfulness. He must 
have forgotten George Fox and his wonderful works; and the 
faith which the Friends, even to this day, accord to him; and 
the settled conviction which so many of them cherish, that the 
powers of the apostolic age have never yet been withdrawn. 
His premiss needs extension ; and if it is extended, his con- 
clusion will be found to be too narrow. It must needs be 
enlarged to embrace, not only the Roman Catholics, but also 
the Friends, the Irvingites, and we know not how many other 
sects that are yet to arise, as the passion for supernatural 
wonders increases. 

These are inadvertencies to which even a clear logician is 
liable ; and they show how necessary it is to have the powers 
of reasoning in constant training, and to keep them under con- 
tinual and careful supervision. If Carson errs in logic, who 
may not sometimes blunder ? , 

In all his writings upon these warmly controverted topics, 
Dr. Carson wrote as a man of the day. He came with a warm, 
living interest in the subjects that were, at that particular time, 
agitating the minds of men. He has written what has been 
read, and will continue to be read; what has exerted its influ- 
ence, and will continue to exert its influence, for the further- 
ance of the truth in years to come. It were vain to attempt 
to trace the precise influence of his voice and pen upon the 
destiny of the country of his birth and of his love. It might 
be found, on a full development of the connection between 
causes and effects; that his voice and his pen have contributed 
in no small degree to prepare the way for that remarkable re- 
vival of religion which is now spreading over the region imme- 
diately around the scenes of his labors in northern Ireland. 
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It certainly was no small honor to stand side by side with 
such men as were his colleagues in his work, and to aid 
in any way the progress of so good a cause. In the great day 
of reckoning it will assuredly appear, that the yearning of his 
heart for his Roman Catholic countrymen, and the use of his 
voice and pen in this protracted controversy, have rendered in- 
valuable aid in the disenthralment of his beloved Ireland. 


G. W. A. 





ArticLe Il—THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
BY ENOCH POND, D. D., PROF. IN BANGOR THEOL, SEMINARY. 


Te transcendental view of the philosophy of history may 
be stated as follows: This living world, which is the proper 
subject of history, is one vast organism, in which everything 
is moving or developing, according to established laws. This 
organism is from a germ, like the animal or vegetable ; and 
like them is replete with life. Prof. Schaff says, “It is a 
process of life, which springs from within, and which remains, 
in all its course, identical with itself; as man, through all 
the stages of his life, still continues man.”* Prof. Shedd calls 
it ‘“* A living moral development.” ‘It is, in its own sphere 
and kind, as much of the nature of a living principle as the 
breath of life in the nostrils.’+ In this view history is not 
the detail of outward occurrences, connected together as cause 
and effect, but is a constant living growth, in one direction or 
another, each event springing organically out of that which 
precedes it, and giving birth to that which follows it, just as 
the man grows from the infant, or the oak from the acorn, or 
the leaves and flowers of spring from the opening buds. 

This philosophy of history originated with the transcenden- 
talists of Germany, and dates back only some fifty or sixty 
years. It was brought out, according to Prof. Schaff, ‘* with 
peculiar emphasis and freshness, by the’ genial Herder.” 
‘‘The more mature and philosophical conception of it, how- 





* Hist. of the Apostolic Church, p. 11. 
t Philosophy of History, pp. 43, 78. 
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ever, and the impulse which it gave to a deeper and livelier 
study of history, are due especially to the philosophy of Schell- 
ing, and still more to that of Hegel. With Hegel, all life 
and thought are properly development, or a process of organic 
growth.”—P. 91. 

On these views of history has been constructed the pre- 
tended science of sociology ; which, if it shall succeed, as its 
votaries anticipate, will ere long enable us to resolve all ques- 
tions in history or prophecy, with as much precision as we 
now do problems in mathematics; will enable us as accurate- 
ly to predict the course of nations, in given circumstances, 
as we now do the orbits of the heavenly bodies. 

The Hegelians in Germany, or some of them, are expecting, 
at no distant day, to be able to dispense entirely with the 
ordinary books of history, and by a purely a priori process, 
to lay open all the past and all the future, from the beginning 
to the end of time. This period is looked forward to as the 
very millennium of philosophy, when science shall take the 
reins in politics and religion, and subjugate all things to 
itself. 

Such are the views entertained by not a few at this 
day as to the philosophy of history; and they look down upon 
those who follow the old methods as mere empirics and smat- 
terers, who have not the capacity to scale the heights of 
transcendental wisdom, or penetrate the depths of a true 
philosophy. 

My objections to a philosophy of history such as this are 
many. In the first place, the grand assumption, on which 
the whole fabric rests, 7s not true in fact. It is a falsehood. 
The Bible does not teach it. The sacred history does not 
proceed at all on this principle. The world of mankind is 
not an organism in the sense here supposed. It has not 
organic parts and members like those of the human body. It 
is not pervaded by a common principle of life like that of the 
animal or vegetable. 

Swedenborg taught, that all heaven is one “‘grand man,” 
possessed of the human form and features, and animated by a 
common life. And he is very particular in describing what 
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kind of characters from this world go into the different parts of 
the ‘‘ grand man,”—the head, the breast, the limbs, the feet. 
The transcendental philosophers would combine all the in- 
habitants of earth—past, present, and to come—into a * grand 
man,”—a vast organic structure,—and give it life, growth, 
and decay. Now such an idea may do well enough in poetry, 
or in the hallucinations of a visionary enthusiast ; but to lay 
it at the basis of a system of philosophy, and demand that it 
be received as fact, is simple nonsense. The evidence is all 
against it. There is no truth in it. 

The human race is made up of millions and thousands of 
millions of distinct beings, each having an organism, a soul, a 
life of its own, but having no common life. These countless 
myriads are all of them social beings, inclining to live together 
in groups, in families, in communities, in nations. And thus 
acting together, they become assimilated and form national 
characters. But to fancy them all as constituting one vast, liv- 
ing, organic structure, all of whose movements are but normal 
outgrowths from a germ within, as much so as the leaves of 
the forest and flowers of the field, is one of the strangest 
fancies that ever entered the brain of a German transcenden- 
talist. As I said before, there is no truth in it. It contra- 
dicts all that we know of ourselves and of one another; and to 
make such an idea the basis of a philosophical system, is 
simply to build a castle in the air. 

My second objection to this new philosophy of history is, 
its panthetstical tendencies. This Prof. Shedd allows; though 
he endeavors to fortify his own system against it. “It is in- 
deed true,” he says, ‘ that the idea we are analyzing,” (the 
idea of organic development) ‘‘ has been employed in an athe- 
istic manner, and enters largely into all pantheistic methods.” 
Page 17. It is thus employed continually by those German 
philosophers who originated it, and first launched it upon the 
world. It is not enough for these men to draw around the 
physical world the bands of law, so necessary, so changeless, 
that no suspension, no proper miracle, ever did, or could take 
place; but the same bands must reach to the moral world, 

and to all the minutie of social life. Else the reign of law is 
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not universal, and a necessity is left for a personal God; and 
all this, the philosophy before us purposes to do. Social pro- 
gress is subject to law as :nuch as astronomy,—to the same 
kind of law,—and the former moves on as irresistibly and as 
uniformly as the latter. The buds on the trees open in the 
spring, the leaves shoot forth, and in due time the blossoms 
and the fruit appear. This is growth, development, normal 
development; and by a like process of organic law, the 
movements of the social world are regulated. 

Pantheism always runs into fatalism; and so we find it 
here. ‘These organic laws which run through the normal as 
well as the natural world, are not like God’s moral law, which 
intelligent. beings are free to obey or disobey: but, nolens 
volens, they bear all created beings and things, actions and 
events, along with them, and nothing can be otherwise than it 
is. Consequently they destroy all freedom. They remove all 
proper distinction between sin and holiness, virtue and evil 
and render both alike impossible. 

We do not say that all who have embraced this system of 
philosophy are pantheists or fatalists. Far from it. But we 
do say that this is the natural tendency of the doctrine ; and 
that this view of it is actually taken and taught, by the great 
high priests and promoters of it in Germany. Thus, in an 
English Review of Hegel’s Philosophy of History, the writer 
says: ‘A certain toneof fatalism pervades his interpretation of 
history, as if men, by seizing its seminal idea at the root of all 
things, could predict its future course. In the primitive germ 
of existence, when first it arose out of nothingness, Hegel as- 
sumes a latent wealth of implicit power, which must ever, 
by the working of an inherent law, press outward into ex- 
pression and embodiment, as the acorn expands organically 
into the oak.”’* No wonder that men on this ground, “ by 
seizing the seminal idea at the root of all things, can predict 
its future course.” No wonder that moral freedom finds no 
place in such a system. What freedom is there in the growth 
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of the oak from the acorn; or in the movements of social and 
politica] life, if these proceed on the same principle, and in 
accordance with the working of a like organic law. 

I have said that not all those who embrace this hitiianighay 
of history, run it out, like the Germans, into pantheism and 
fatalism. Prof. Shedd, for example, is very careful to keep it 
within the bounds of orthodoxy, and guard it against heretical 
conclusions. But in so doing, he makes strange work of the 
development theory, and provokes the inquiry, whether it 
would not be better to drop it altogether. 

He supposes that the germ which the creator originally 
planted at the root of human kind, was good and perfect, and 
that, had it been left to develop itself naturally, the progress 
of the race had been upward forever. But by an abuse of 
freedom on the part of our first progenitors, this Divinely im- 
planted germ was uprooted, killed out, and a germ of evil cre- 
ated and inserted in its place. Thenceforward, therefore, the 
historic development of the race is abnormal, downward, a 
development of decay and death. To note the progress of 
this downward development, and describe it, is the appropri- 
ate province of secular history. 

But, by the grace of God, the development of death is not 
suffered to go on undisturbed, unbroken. In a portion of the 
race, a good germ is created and inserted,—yet without at 
once rooting out and destroying the evil germ ; so that, in the 
children of God, the church, here are two opposite germs un- 
folding, developing themselves together ; yea, contending and 
fighting, the one with the other; the ons a development up- 
ward, and the other downward; the one to life and the other 
to death. But at length, by the grace of God, the upward 
growth masters the other, overcomes it, destroys it. The germ 
of evil, which Adam created for himself and for all his pos- 
terity, is rooted up and taken quite away; and the growth of 
the Church, thenceforward, is orderly and upward forever. 
To trace the course of these antagonistic developments, the 
struggle, the conflict, and the final victory of the upward 
power, is the appropriate sphere of ecclesiastical history. 
Now, this whole representation may be very orthodox, in the 
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sense in which Prof. Shedd understands it. We think it is. But 
how is church history aided by this new phraseology—this new 
philosophy? Are the facts of it brought out any more clear- 
ly or impressively ? Is the narrative made any more instruc- 
tive or agreeable? The Sacred History is not constructed 
after this manner; neither are the works of our old standard 
church historians. And how much is gained, we ask again, 
by this new method, this new philosophy—the good germ 
supplanted by the evil one, and then a good germ inserted 
side by side with the evil, to conflict with it, and finally to 
conquer it, and all this where it cannot be said, literally and 
properly, that there is any germ at all? How much is gained 
to the cause of truth and holiness, by drawing out the history 
of God’s church in this new, outlandish garb—hy putting it 
under the head of, and mixing it up with, our pantheistic, 
transcendental philosophy ? 

Prof. Shedd admits that the word development—of continued 
occurrence in the transcendental school—is a dangerous one. 
‘** The loose, unscientific use of this single term, has done as 
much as any other cause to introduce error into the current 
theories of nature, of man, and of human history.” P. 70. 
Why then not drop it altogether, and enter upon a philosophy 
of history less visionary, less hazardous, less likely to introduce 
error into the current theories of nature, of man, and of hu- 
man history ? 

But Prof. Shedd believes that this new philosophy has been 
a great gain to history. ‘ The great change that has taken 
place within the present century, in the way of conceiving and 
constructing history, is owing to the adoption and use of a 
method that was foreign to the mind, and to the intellectual 
tendencies of the eighteenth century. One only needs to com- 
pare history, like that of Dr. Robertson, with history like that 
of Dr. Arnold, or history like that of Gibbon, with history 
like that of Niebuhr, to see that, from some cause, a great 
change has come over the department within fifty years.” 
Page 41. 

Prof. Shedd accounts for the supposed improvements in his- 
tory, not on account of a more thorough research, a purer dic- 
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tion, or a better style, but solely on the ground of the new 
philosophy--so much more being made of the “‘ germs and 
dynamic forces of history,” than was ever done before. 

Now, as to the alleged improvements in history, on the 
ground of this new philosophy, I can only say, ‘‘ There are 
different opinions about that.” To my own mind, the intro- 
duction of the principles, and the peculiar phraseology of the 
new philosophy into history, has been no improvement at all, 
but on the contrary, a real detriment. To trace it only in the 
department of church history. The church historians of Ger- 
many, within the last fifty years, may have excelled their 
predecessors, and perhaps all others, in profoundness of re- 
search ; and yet their histories are soiled throughout, and half 
spoiled, by the minglings of this miserable transcendental 
philosophy. ‘Take the volumes of Neander, for instance, 
whose learning, whose candor, whose child-like simplicity of 
purpose, whose humble piety, we all admire; and yet his 
philosophy has shut these volumes out, as text books, in most 
of our higher schools of learning, and must exclude them in 
all coming time. Itis not enough for an historian of this 
stamp to tell us that a particular event occurred at a given 
time, and how and why it occurred, and what consequences 
resulted from it—all this would be shallow and empirical ; but 
he must go into a long a priort argument, to show that such 
an event must have occurred at that time—that it could not 
have been developed either sooner or later. Nor is this the 
worst of it. If the actual course of events does not fall in with 
the normal course of development, then it must be broken in. 
Organic development is more to be relied on than the testi- 
monies of history. The latter may be false, but the former 
must be true. 

On the whole, we repudiate this development theory, in its 
application to history, as being false in fact, heretical in its 
tendencies, and positively injurious in its bearing and truth. 
The sooner we renounce it, and return to the simple, natural 
method of our fathers, the better it will be for all concerned. 

But if the theory which has been examined is not the true 
philosophy of history, what are we to say upon the subject ? 
Is there any such philosophy ? And if so, what is it ? 
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To this, I answer, that the philosophy of history, like all 
other true philosophy, has to do, not with theories and hypoth- 
eses, but with facts. Its province is, by a patient induction, 
to ascertain the facts of history, and then to go into an inves- 
tigation of the causes of these facts, and also of their reswlés. 
This, as it seems to me, is the true philosophy of history ; and 
this opens a field to the student of history which is all but 
boundless. 

To ascertain the facts of history ; what an immense labor 
must this be? ‘The volume of history, taken in its widest ex- 
tent, is no other than the great book of providence. It includes 
everything which has taken place in the providence of God— 
whether in this world or any other world, from the beginning 
to the present time. 

A vast majority of the events which go to make up this mass 
of history, have never been recorded, except in the book of 
(sod’s remembrance, and will never be unfolded until the last 
burning day. We only know, in the general, that they have 
taken place; but the particulars of them are beyond our 
reach. They are amongthe secret things which belong only 
to God. 

The history of many things, indeed of most things, belong- 
ing to the present world, are now utterly lost to us. They 
were not recorded at the time, or the record, if made, has failed 
to reach us; and they are not now within the scope of our in- 
quiries. ‘They, too, are in the book of God’s remembrance, 
and nowhere else. 

But we need not repine at the loss of so much history, since 
what remains to us—what is fairly within our reach, is far 
beyond our ability tu investigate. Itsurpasses altogether the 
labor of a life, and indeed of many lives. 

The history of a pre-adamite earth, God has written out, to 
some extent, in the imbedded rocks beneath our feet. Here is 
a field, now beginning to be opened to human investigation, 
which long ages nay not be sufficient to explore. 

Another portion of history, pertaining to the human race, 
is inscribed on the ruins of mouldering cities, and the mauso- 
leums of ancient kings. These, too, are beginning to be 
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opened, and hoary legends, written in mysterious characters, 
after having been buried for thousands of years, are coming to 
be read. Here is another field of historical research, which 
wiil not soon be exhausted, and which is full of promise to 
the curious inquirer. 

Of the open records of the past, the oldest, by far, are those 
of our Old Testament Scriptures. Moses, and Joshua, and 
Samuel, and the Hebrew prophets, lived and wrote long ante- 
rior to any of the secular historians of whom we have any 
knowledge ; and we have reasons for the profoundest grati- 
tude, that their writings, stamped with all appropriate. marks 
of correctness and authenticity, have come down to us. Hero- 
dotus, appropriately called the father of secular history, lived 
some 480 years before Christ, and was cotemporary with Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Manetho, the oldest historian of Egypt, lived 
near a hundred years later, in the days of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. We now approach the times of the ancient historians of 
Greece and Rome, and the histories of the church and the 
world run down together. 

Enough has been said to show that the labor of investiga- 
ting the facts of history—even those which are open to human 
investigation, is very great. Were this labor imposed upon 
any one man, during the ordinary period of human life, it would 
be enough to crush him. Our expectations should not lead us 
to attempt so much as this, but only to pursue our work with 
diligence, and do what we can. 

But to study the mere facts of history includes but a small 
part of the philosophy of history; the causes of events are to 
be inquired into, and also their consequences, their results. 

In searching out the causes of events in history, we are not 
to satisfy ourselves with proximate causes, and those which 
are obvious, but should look beyond them to such as have a 
deeper and wider influence. The general course of events in 
ages past, the spirit of the times, the intercourse of nations 
one with another, the impressions which have come down to 
us from remote periods—things of this nature must come into 
the account, since they all go to modify the currents of his- 
tory, and stand connected: with its results. 
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Then there is the natural and universal depravity of men— 
a fact which the Bible abundantly discloses, and which expe- 
rience and observation unitedly teach. What a mighty influ- 
ence this has had in shaping and controlling the history of the 
world? Itis this which has made the natural course of things 
on the earth, ina moral view, downward—originally and _per- 
petually downward. 

Why was it that, in the antediluvian ages, the world be- 
came so soon and so dreadfully wicked—filled with every spe- 
cies of violence and crime—till nought remained for it but an 
utter destruction? And then after the deluge, how soon again 
did the world become dreadfully wicked, given over to idolatry 
and sins, so that God was constrained, in order to preserve a 
knowledge of himself among men, to separate the family of 
Abraham from the surrounding nations, and establish his cove- 
nant with them, and constitute them a people for himself. 
And then how soon did the family of Abraham become corrupt 
—so corrupt that they could no longer be tolerated, but were 
cut off and cast off for their unbelief? And the Christian 
Church, so pure at first, and so likely, apparently, to hold on 
its way—how soon did this relapse into error, superstition, 
darkness, and sin, till scarcely the semblance of piety and re- 
ligion remained. 

Now, facts like those at which I have here hinted—great pub- 
lic facts——-reaching back to the remotest ages, and coming down 
to the present time, all go to show the influence of human 
depravity in shaping the course of things in this wicked world, 
and how insufficient that philosophy of history must be, in 
which this doctrine of depravity is ignored, or passed slightly 
over. Much of the past history of nations is but a record of 
their wickedness, and its results. .‘ Whence come wars and 
fightings among you? Come they not hence, even of your 
lusts?” A pregnant passage this in the philosophy of history. 

But beyond all earthly causes, in investigating the subject 
before us, we must look reverently upward to the great First 
Cause of all. It is at this point that history connects itself 
with theology, and the study of it becomes religious. 

From all eternity God had before him a perfect plan of all 
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his works. At the time appointed, he entered upon the execu- 
tion of this plan. He commenced the great works of crea-' 
tion and providence. And all that has taken place from the 
beginning to the present hour,—the worlds that have been 
created, the myriads that have been placed upon them—the 
countless events in providence which go to make up the ma- 
terial of history,—all are but the unrolling, the fulfilling of 
God’s eternal and perfect plan. As his counsel purposed it, 
and omniscience foresaw it, so has his hand been concerned in 
it all, ‘* Who worketh all things, after the counsel of his own 
will.” Here then, we have none of the philosophy of history. 
We have a chain of connection running through the whole course 
of events ;—not the organic growth and development of the 
pantheists, but the providential purpose of an infinitely wise 
and holy God, who saw the end from the beginning, and 
whose counsel shall stand forever. 

This great plan of God, of which the entire work of provi- 
dence is but the exponent and fulfillment, is perfect, like its 
author, though often dark and mysterious to us. Its unfold- 
ings not unfrequently surprise us, puzzle us, and confound us; 
and yet we know that all is right and bright with God. 
‘* Clouds and darkness are round about him, but righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 

The philosophical student of history sees events taking place, 
not only in fulfillment of an eternal and perfect plan, but in 
accordance with established laws. In other words, they take 
place regularly, so that their occurrence can be depended on, 
and often predicted. But then, these laws of procedure (or of 
nature, as they are sometimes called) are not inflexible ar- 
rangeinents, which no being ever established, and none can 
suspend, and which the pantheist substitutes in place of God; 
but they are the ordinances of God himself,—the track which 
he has laid down, on which the wheel of his providence is to 
roll,—established modes of Divine operatiun, which, in case 
of miracles, he has suspended, and which, if he pleases, he 
may suspend again. 

Nor will the Christian student of history be likely to stop 
even here. He reads in his Bible that, as all things were 
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made by Christ, so they were all made for him; that “he is 
Head over all things to the church ;” agd that he is overrul- 
ing all, in some way, for the advancement of his kingdom. 
History is thus brought into close connection with the king- 
dom of Christ. It is represented as subservient to that king- 
dom. And the Christian student is led to inquire what this 
connection is, and in what the subserviency consists. 

He perceives, in the first place, that the arrangements of 
providence were all of them so adjusted in ancient times, as 
to prepare the way for the kingdom of Christ. They were so 
ordered as to illustrate its necessity, to make room for it, and 
fitly introduce it. Here is one point of connection. 

Men naturally seek their own happiness. Their most éar- 
nest inquiry is, ‘*‘ Who will show us any good?’ They do 
not know that their highest good is in Christ and his service, 
but are prone to seek it in other things. And so God has per- 
mitted them, through long ages, to try a variety of vain ex- 
periments, with a view to show them that they were vain ; 
that-they could not be relied upon; and that if they would 
possess the good they seek, they must find it in religion. 

One of the first of these experiments was long life—a long 
period of: probation. This was tried by the earliest inhabi- 
tants of the world ; and it signally failed. ‘Their long proba- 
tion before the flood, so far from making them good and happy, 
resulted in a state of awful wickedness. The wickedness of 
man was so great in the earth, that a righteous God could no 
longer endure it, but (with the exception of a single family) 
swept the whole race away. 

Another experiment, in search after happiness, was that of 
false and idolatrous religions. This may have been tried be- 
fore the flood. It certainly commenced soon after the flood, 
and has been persisted in to the present time. But this ex- 
periment, like the one just mentioned, has totally failed. The 
worship of idols, so far from making men virtuous and happy, 
has ever had the contrary effect. Men have been miserably 
degraded and corrupted by such worship. They have sunk 
down under the influence of it, till they were but little better 
than the brutes. 
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A third experiment in the pursuit of happiness, was that of 
civil government.—Ciyil government is an institution of God, 
designed for the protection of human beings and their rights 
in the present life. It was never intended as a source of true 
spiritual enjoyment, either to rulers or theruled. But as men 
were inclined to trust to it for that end, and to build their 
hopes upon it, God permitted them to try the experiment, and 
they have given it a long and varied trial. They have tried 
every form of government, from the most liberal to the most 
absolute, which their ingenuity could invent, and what is the 
result? Have civil governments alone ever been able to 
make men virtuous and happy? Look at the great empires 
of antiquity—the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian, 
the Roman. Look also at the governments of modern times. 
I hesitate not to say, that this experiment, like the others, has 
most signally failed. ‘The governments of the world have 
been, in most instances, corrupt and cruel. Instead of confer- 
ring happiness, they have marred and destroyed it. Instead 
of giving it, they have taken it away. 

Still another experiment in the search after happiness, was 
that of learning, philosophy, and the arts. It might seem, at 
first, as though these wou/d make men wise and good, and yet 
they have not. Among the ancients, the highest literary cul- 
ture, and the most atrocious wickedness, often existed to- 
gether, and so it has been in modern times. Else why has 
France been proverbially called ‘‘ the land of science and of 
sin?” And why has plodding, delving, literary Germany be- 
come a country of infidels ? 

Still another experiment which God has permitted to be 
tried, is that of living without learning, without arts, without 
any settled forms of religion or government, very much in the 
state of nature. There are those in this nineteenth century, 
who think that this state of nature is the most happy state— 
who insist that if men would only forget their arts and their 
learning, give up their artificial modes of life, and fall back 
into their native barbarism, then they would be happy. But 
such men forget how long this same experiment has been 
tried, and with what terrible results. Wherever we find man 
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in what is called the state of nature, he is always a cruel, igno- 
rant savage. Murderous wars, unbridled licentiousness, the 
immolation of human victims, slavery, cannibalism, exposures 
of every kind, and frequently death by starvation or suicide; 
such are some of the woful attendants of what is cried up to 
us as the state of nature. 

I cannot pursue this train of illustration farther. In mak- 
ing or permitting experiments, such as have been noticed, and 
others like them, the history of the world has been, in a great 
measure, filled up. And now, what is the bearing of them all 
upon the kingdom of Christ? Obviously, as I said, to pre- 
pare the way for that kingdom ; to illustrate its necessity ; to 
show to wandering, wretched man—and that, too, by actual 
expertment(—that there is no happiness without it; that 
nothing else can be relied on, as a source of real good. As 
much as this the world’s history, thus far, conclusively shows, 
and in this way is made directly subservient to the kingdom 
of Christ. 

Another point of connection between the world’s history 
and the kingdom of Christ, is this: Whatsoever stands in the 
way of his kingdom, or cannot be made to subserve its inter- 
ests, is quickly removed. ‘‘'The nation and kingdom that 
will not serve thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted.”—Is. lx.: 12. What a commentary on this 
remarkable prediction does the history of the ancient world 
present? Where now are the kingdoms of Assyria and Egypt, 
the oldest of which we have any knowledge? Where is great 
Nineveh, and the still greater Babylon, which once frowned 
defiance on all that approached them, and seemed as though 
they must stand forever. ‘Where is the Medo-Persian ram 
which Daniel saw “ pushing westward, and northward, and 
southward, so that no beast could stand before him, neither 
could any deliver out of his hand?” And where is that Gre- 
cian he-goat, which came so rapidly from the west, that he 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground——which smote the ram 
and broke his horns, and trampled his empire in the dust? 
And where is that fourth beast which Daniel saw, ‘“ dreadful, 
and terrible, and strong exceedingly, which devoured and 
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brake in pieces with its iron teeth, and stamped the residue 
with its feet?” Those mighty empires have long since de- 
parted ; their cities are in ruins; their names and their his- 
tory are all that remain to us. And why have they passed 
away? Why have they been so utterly and miserably de- 
stroyed? With the Bible in our hands, we cannot hesitate 
for an answer. They set themselves in opposition to the 
kingdom of Christ, and they could not prosper. They put 
themselves in the way of the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, and it rolled over them, and ground them to 
powder. 

And so shall it be with every other kingdom which pre- 
sumes to follow their example. We have, in the Apocalypse, 
visions of the future, which are as instructive, on this point, 
as events already past. We have there brought before us the 
last enemies of God and his Church—the beast, and the false 
prophet, and the mystical Babylon, drunk with the blood of 
martyrs and of saints, and what becomes of them? What is 
their end? ‘The beast and the false prophet are taken, and 
“cast alive into the lake of fire.’ ‘ A mighty angel takes 
up a stone, like a great mill-stone, and casts it into the sea, 
saying: ‘‘'Thus, with violence, shall that great city, Babylon, 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all.” So true 
is that fearful declaration of Isaiah, before quoted: ‘* The 
nation and kingdom that will not serve thee, shall perish ; 
-,ea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” 

The foregoing discussion is enough to satisfy us, that the 
true philosophy of history is essentially religious. There is 
no tracing the events of history to their causes, but by trac- 
ing them up directly to God—-to his all-wise counsel, and his 
powerful hand. We are not, indeed, to overlook instrumen- 
tal causes, second causes, and more especially that most in- 
fluential one of all in this wicked world—the native cor- 
ruption and depravity of our race ; but these all receive their 
direction and their efficiency from the great First Cause of all. 
We are not to overlook general laws; but then these are but 
the “ ordinances of heaven ””—established modes of Divine op- 
eration, which God, in his goodness, has appointed, and the 
operation of which he may at any time suspend. 
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And when we look still further into the causes of things— 
when we inquire for their final cause ; we find them all bear- 
ing somehow upon the kingdom of Christ. They were all 
made for Christ, and he is overruling all for the interests of 
his holy kingdom. Much of the past history of the wor!d has 
gone to illustrate the necessity of that kingdom, and to pre- 
pare the way for it; while other much exhibits the wrath of 
God against the oppressors of that kingdom, and the ruin 
which hangs impending over them. Mighty nations which 
have set themselves in opposition to the Church of God, have, 
one after another, been destroyed; while the stone cut out of 
the mountain, is rolling on, and is destined to roll, crushing 
everything that stands in its way, till itself becomes a moun- 
tain, and fills the whole earth. 

It adds a tenfold interest to the study of history, to see God 
in it all the way——to trace it in its religious bearings, and es- 
pecially in its bearing on the kingdom of Christ. President 
Edwards understood this subject, and commenced a work, 
which he lived not to finish, on this grand principle. And, in 
my humble opinion, there is more true philosuphy of history 
in Edwards’ History of Redemption, (though it be but a 
fragment) than in all that the transcendentalists of Germany 
have dreamed out, during the last half century. 
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( Continued.) 
WE will next consider, ; 
2. The History, or the events and persons of the Old Tes- 
tament, as they are mentioned and elucidated in the Discourses 
of Jesus. 
We have seen that Jesus went back to the Mosaic history 
of the creation, and on the one hand, inferred from the make 
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and relation of the first human pair, what is the right view of 
marriage; and on the other, from the original Sabbath, what 
is the true idea and sanctification of the Sabbath. (Matthew, 
xix. and xii.) Moreover, He presupposes the history of the 
first sin, where he describes Satan as a murderer from the 
beginning, and a liar: John viii.: 44; ‘he (the devil) was a 
murderer—av8owroxtévoc—from the beginning—dn’ deyijc— 
and abode not in the truth.” There has been, indeed, a differ- 
ence of opinion, from the Greek interpreters down to those of 
the present day, as to what fact Jesus would bring to recollec- 
tion by this language; for the majority, e. g. Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, then Luther and Calvin, and in more modern 
times, Paulus, Tholuck, Olshausen, Julius Miller (II. 535, sq.) 
think of the death which was introduced by Satan’s tempting 
men to apostatize; while on the contrary, the minority, e. g. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Déderlein, Nitzsch, De Wette, find in the 
words, a reference to the fratricide of Cain; and finally, Stier 
and Lange have attempted so to unite these interpretations, as 
to discover a primary reference to Cain’s fratricide, but also, 
mediately, an allusion to the temptation of Eve. But all 
things considered, we prefer the first of these explanations, for 
the folluwing reasons: (1.) The words é7’ doyijc, when com- 
pared with the wsus loquendi, Matt. xix.: 4, 8, point us much 
rather to the very origin of human history, than to any later pe- 
riod whatever. (2.) The assertion of Satan’s lying nature or habit 
is so immediately annexed to that of his lust of murder, that 
we are compelled to look for both in one and the same event; 
and we find both unquestionably united in the first sin, but 
not in the deed of Cain. (3) The expression, ‘the lusts of 
your father ye will do,” v. 44, points more directly to the 

designs than to the acts and achievements of Satan; and 
- therefore the av8pwroxrévoc can so much the better be referred 
to the fall which did not have bodily death as its instant result; 
nay, the hostility of Christ’s enemies to the truth, and their 
hatred of Him, first drew from His lips this whole statement. 
That Cain’s act of sin did, at other times, pass before the mind 
of Christ, we learn from the mention of the blood of Abel, in 
Luke xi.: 50, sg. It appears once more from our passage, 
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(John viii.,) that Jesus treats the narratives of. the Old Testa- 
ment respecting the earliest history of man, not only with a 
special predilection, but He also knows how to draw important 
conclusions from them, and to pour new light upon them. 

If we follow the course of history so far as it is noticed in 
the words of Jesus, we find that He had not merely an observ- 
ing eye for the acts and revelations of God, but also for the 
condition of men, including their sin and its punishment. He 
considers the time of Noah—the customs and the spirit of the 
age immediately before the flood—as a type of the time before 
His second coming; (Luke xvii.: 26, sq. ef. Matt. xxiv.: 37- 
39;) the same carelessness and security of a race’lost in sensual 
delights, as in the days of Noah, will again be realized; and 
as those were unexpectedly overtaken and destroyed by the 
flood, so will the generation which beholds the re-appearance 
of the Son of man be also surprised. Luke proceeds to give, 
as parallel to the state of mankind in the time of Noah, the 
practices of Sodom and the neighboring cities even until the 
day when Lot abandoned Sodom and all were destroyed by a 
rain of brimstone, v. 28, sg. From both these historical 
events three characteristics are selected for notice by Jesus: 
(1.) The spiritual condition and the practices of each genera- 
tion respectively; (2.) The sudden and unexpected coming 
of the retributive judgment of God; (3.) The deliverance of 
a few individuals by a Divine providence and interposition, and 
by an external separation fron the rest whom they had pre- 
viously abandoned in heart. (1.) Christ describes the spiritual 
condition of the world in both instances, not by specifying 
particular vices, but only by referring to their rude security, 
and sensual, earthly conduct; but with this distinction, that 
merely the sensuality of the generation before the flood is 
mentioned, while the industrial activity in buying and selling 
and making gain is also referred to in the case of Sodom.— 
And thus Jesus characterizes the spirit of those who shall live 
during the period before His return, as one of persistent unbe- 
lief in the Divine Word, as well as of secure impenitency and 
abandonment to sensual and materialistic pursuits.  (2.) 
The sudden and retributive coming of the deluge, and the 
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storm of fire, is employed as a historical type of the judgment 
upon the unbelieving, which is to be realized at the coming of 
Christ. And so (3) does the Lord also employ the deliverance 
of Noah with his family, and of Lot by means of a separation 
from the rest—the former going into the ark, the latter going 
out of Sodom—as a type of the last time, with an express 
warning against the act of turning back, as did Lot’s wife, 
v. 31, sg. It is obvious how very carefully the Lord brings 
out the features of history, and teaches us to look upon it as a 
type of the future. 

As we should have expected, Jesus delights to speak of 
Abraham. We utters a remarkable word respecting him in 
the eighth chapter of John. The Jews appeal (v. 33,) to the 
fact that they are Abraham’s posterity—o7épya; to which 
Christ replies: ‘I know that ye are Abraham’s posterity, 
—orrépua—but ye seek to kill me because my word hath no place 
in you” (v. 37); then (v. 39): ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, 
—réxva—ye would do his works; but now ye seek to kill me, 
a man that hath told you the truth which I have heard of God; 
this did not Abraham.” He admits their genealogical, but not 
their spiritual and moral descent from Abraham, as also in a 
similar way John the Baptist had warned them (Matt. iii.: 9,) 
against a vain reliance upon the fathership of Abraham. But 
afterwards, in verses 56 and 58, we meet this weighty declara- 
tion: ‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and 
was glad ;” that is, when he received the promise, (Gen. xviii. : 
18.; xxii.: 18,) he rejoiced in view of the time when the ful- 
fillment of this promise should come, and the blessing of all 
nations appear; and Abraham actually saw this time of the 
Messiah’s advent—he did not simply anticipate and behold it in 
prophetic vision; and this happened naturally after his death, 
not while he was upon earth. This explanation is given by 
the learned Jesuit, Maldonatus (+1583); videt diem Christi 
re ipsa, guem admodum et ille et palres omnes videre concupie- 
rant ; and also by Mosheim, Tholuck, Liicke, De Wette, Stier. 
By this language Christ testifies unmistakably, that He Him- 
self and His appearance on earth were the object of blessed 
hope and longing on the part of Abraham, and therefore that 
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He is greater than Abraham. Euthymius, as quoted by Liicke 
(II. p. 306), makes the transition to verse 56 with this happy 
expression: eita xataokevacev kat dt pecswv goti rod ABoadu. 
When the rows found fault with the assertion that Jesus, who 
was not yet fifty years old, professed to have seen Abraham 
who had been dead so many centuries, He makes this asser- 
tion: ‘* Before Abraham was, I am,” by which He claims for 
Himself pre-existence, and a timeless, eternal being, in con- 
trast with the existence of Abraham which began in time- 
This is the distinction between yevéodaz and ei ; cf. Acts xxvi.: 
29. Akin to this passage of John, not indeed outwardly but 
inwardly, is the significant language of Christ against the 
Sadducees, respecting the resurrection, in Matt. xxii.: 31, sq. 
(cf. Luke xx.: 37.) — 


Jesus answers the question proposed to Him concerning the 
woman who had been married to seven brothers successively, 
as one springing from ignorance of the Scriptures and of the 
power of God (v.29): ‘ Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
neither the power of God;” and by referring to the angelic 
condition of those who are risen (v. 30). He then points them 
for positive evidence, to the Word of God to Moses (Ex. iii. : 6)— 
‘‘T am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob ;” adding the explanation: ‘‘ And he is not God of the 
dead but of the living; for all live to Him,” (according to 
Luke xx.: 38.) What does this signify? In order to reason 
from the well known name which God gave to Himself in 
the hearing of Moses at Sinai, to the continuance of personal 
life and to the resurrection, Jesus evidently starts from the 
nature of God and so from His fellowship with men. If God 
calls Himself the God of a particular man, that man must be 
living; for it cannot be reconciled with the nature and dignity 
of the /Jiving and eternal God, that he should be a dead 
person whose (rod Jehovah names himself. Moreover, not 
merely personal existence hereafter, but also the resurrection 
of the dead, is inferred from this language; for in Luke we 
read: ‘And that the dead are raised, even Moses signified,” 
that is, Moses revealed this fact. And his words really contain 
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the truth, since the personality of man presupposes a body : 
nam tpse Abraham, quantus est et in quantum Abraham nomt- 
natur,i.e.non Abrahe tantummodo anima, sed etiam corpus,— 
habet Deum, Bengel, Matthew xxii. (cf. Stier ii., 403, sq.) 
And by this Jesus, the only Master and Doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures, teaches us to understand the Scriptures and the 
power of God; for it is precisely the eternal and absolute 
life-power of God, from which eternal life flows to the man 
whose God He is in truth. Not an immanent immortality 
discernible in the nature of the soul per se, but a continued 
existence and resurrection passing over from God to man, 
even the whole man, and granted to him as a matter of grace, 
is taught by the Lord on the basis of language found in the 
Scripture. It is likewise obvious, that this testimony in res- 
pect to the personal existence of the patriarchs whose God 
Jehovah denominates Himself, is in admirable harmony with 
the declaration of Christ, John viii.: 56, that Abraham lived 
to see His day, His incarnation. The passage in John pre- 
supposes the fundamental thought expressed in the synoptical 
Gospels, and is so perfectly explained by the latter that it is 
superfluous to seek an interpretation of John viii.: 56, differ- 
ing from the simplest literal sense. 

And—which is remarkable—a third and a fourth passage 
presuppose the eternal life of Abraham. We annex in our 
investigation, the statement of Matt. viii.: 11, sq., which was 
made, without doubt, at an earlier day than the two already 
considered. Astonished and moved at the humble faith of the 
Roman centurion, Jesus declares that He had not found such 
faith even in Israel, and prophecies that many will come from 
the East and the West, and sit down at table with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. This language. 


* it may be, attaches itself to the promise made to Jacob, Gen. 


xxvilil.: 14: “ Thou shalt spread abroad to the West, and to 
the East, and to the North, and to the South; and in thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
But by designating the enjoyment of the kingdom of heaven 
into which the heathens in great numbers were tu enter, asa 
fellowship with the fathers, with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
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He naturally presupposes the personal, and indeed blessed 
existence of the latter after death; just as in Luke xii.: 
28, sq., where, in order to admonish His hearers to repent, He 
speaks of an approaching rejection: ‘“ There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of God, and you 
yourselves thrust out.” Still further, the place of blessedness 
into which Lazarus came after his death, is denominated in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, (see xvi.: 22, sq.) Abra- 
ham’s bosom—«oAroc—and Abraham himself is introduced as 
speaking. Now itis an almost hopeless task to separate the 
shell from the kernel, the figure from the idea, in this parable, 
and so make out what are the doctrinal contents of it. More. 
over, it is not settled beyond a doubt by the words themselves, 
where we should conceive Abraham to be; for, although 
modern interpreters (e. g., Olsh., De Wette, Stier) are agreed 
in this, that Abraham and Lazarus as well as the rich man 
are in the realms of Hades, the place of departed souls until 
the resurrection, though in two essentially different parts of the 
same, which parts are separated by a great gulf, (disterminantis 
ddov—Grotius,) yet it is not intimated by a single word, that 
Lazarus with Abraham in whose bosom he rests finds himself 
in Hades; (the passages cited in proof of this by Stier, viz. 
Ex. xxxvil.: 85; and 1 Samuel xxviii.: 19, prove nothing in 
respect to Abraham ;) and finally, we doubt whether it is 
reconcilable, not so much with the biblical idea of Sheol as 
rather with that of angels, that Lazarus (v. 22) is carried by 
a#eels into Abraham’s bosom, since angels, in other cases, 
conduct the intercourse between earth and heaven, but not 
between earth and Sheol; and we have found ourselves unable 
to reject the statement of Bengel; sinus presuppontt convi- 
vium, convivium regnum celorum. (cf. John xili.: 23 : dvaxet- 
wevog év KOAT TOU ’Inoov, spoken in respect to John at the 
Pascal Supper; this would then be the same view as that of 
Matt. viii.: 11; Luke xiii.: 28, sg.) At all events, it cannot 
be doubted that the Lord here represents Abraham as still 
living and blessed in the other world, and as the head and 


central point of the blessed. Twice, moreover, does Jesus 
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denominate Abraham the father of his people. In Luke xiii. : 
16, tabrny dé Svyatépa ’ABpadu ovoav—ovx Eder Avdpvat, He 
calls the sick woman whom he healed on the Sabbath, in 
contrast with a domestic animal which yet it was customary 
to loose on the Sabbath day and to lead away to watering, a 
daughter of Abraham, and ascribes to her by this language 
not only human dignity in general, but especially the dignity 
of a genuine Israelite ; for this name, in the mouth of Jesus, 
surely signified not merely bodily descent but also spiritual 
relationship with the father of the faithful. Even so in the 
house of Zaccheus, Luke xix.: 9, the Lord says: ‘“ This day 
is salvation come to this house—kadéte Kai adto¢ tid¢ ’ABoaap 
éovt—that is, however jealously ye look upon him, since 
in him ye despise the publican, yet he is a son of Abraham, 
a soul to whom appertains the promise, and for whom 
salvation is provided. 

To combine all which Jesus says of Abraham, He speaks of 
him as the father of God’s people, in such a way, indeed, that 
derivation from him is not in itself salvation, but rather salva- 
tion and the blessing promised to Abraham must first come; 
yet Abraham himself only hoped, waited, and rejoiced’ in 
prospect of the day of Jesus Christ, whom he actually saw 
with joy after death; since he, with the other patriarchs to 
whom God gave himself as their God, is not dead, but yet lives 
after the death of the body. But those descendants of Abra- 
ham only are partakers of salvation, who are not merely his 
posterity after the flesh (orépua’ABpadp, John viii.: 37), but 
actually and spiritually his children (ré«va ’AGe, John viii. : 39, 
cf; Luke xiii.: 16; xix.: 9), who act as he acted, and by 
repentance and faith show themselves to be true Israelites, 
(John i.: 48). ‘Thus a Lazarus comes into Abraham’s bosom, 
while the rich man, although he calls Abraham his father and 
he is called son by the latter (Luke xvi.: 24, sq.), yet for want 
of real penitence (v. 28), comes into the place of torment; 
and in like manner will many descendants of Abraham, as 
‘children of the kingdom,” be thrust out, while many gentiles 
from all parts of the world, in consequence of repentance and 
faith, shall enter into the enjcyment of the blessedness of 
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God’s kingdom, with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. (Matt. viii. : 
10, sg. ; Luke xiii.: 28, sg.) Hence, according to the. state- 
ments of Christ, Abraham is a possessor of the promise, a 
witness of its fulfillment, and a partaker of the promised 
salvation in eternity ; but the central point of his faith and 
hope, vision and enjoyment, being greater than his person, and 
before it (John viii. : 56, 58), is Christ Himself. 

We have already called attention to the destruction of Sodom 
and the neighboring cities in the days of Abraham, together 
with Lot’s deliverance and the fate of his wife, as these events 
are described in the words of Jesus. The fact of this de- 
struction was brought forward, it will be remembered, as a 
monitory example in respect to the time of Christ’s second 
coming. With a similar, yet somewhat different reference, 
the Lord mentions Sodom and Gomorrah more than once be- 
sides, namely, Matt. x.: 15, (cf. Mark vi.: LL; Luke x. : 12), on 
the occasion of sending forth the disciples temporarily to preach, 
and again Matt. xi.: 23, sg., in his complaint respecting the 
fruitlessness of His mighty works. Twice over does He pre- 
dict for His contemporaries, and especially for the inhabitants 
of Capernaum, a worse lot in the judgment than will come 
upon the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, for had such works 
been done among these they would have repented in sackcloth 
and ashes. ‘Thus, also, in this case, He employs actual events 
as types of that which was hereafter in a strict sense to be ful- 
filled. 

Still another fact from the patriarchal history comes before 
us in an allusion which Jesus makes to it, namely, the /adder 
which was shown to Jacob in a dream while on his way to 
Haran (Gen. xxviii). It is admitted by all, that this event 
was in the mind of Christ whenhe said, John i. : 52—* Verily I 
say unto you, ye shall see heaven opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” The 
words we have emphasized are taken from the twelfth verse of 
the chapter cited above, while the expression ‘‘ heaven opened” 
reminds us of the exclamation of Jacob when he awoke: 
*‘ This is none other but the house of- God, and this is the gate 
of heaven” (v. 17). Jesus does not probably here refer to any 
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sensible appearance of angels in His service, but he rather de- 
signs to say, what there appeared in a dream only is first re- 
alized actually with me. Ye shall see and be convinced by 
your own experience that where I am, God reveals himself 
graciously, a communication is opened with the invisible world, 
an uninterrupted intercourse and effluence of heavenly beings 
and powers takes place, (cf. Liicke, ii.'394, sq. Stier, i. 36, sq.) 
Hence, that which once was revealed at Bethel in a dream was 
a type of the reality and fulfillment in the person of Christ 
as the centre and mediator of intercourse between the invisible 
and the visible world. Stier finds anallusion to the person 
and history of Joseph in Matt. xxi.: 38, dedre, avoxtervaper 
av7év, which words appear in the Septuagint, Gen. xxxvii. : 20. 
But the case is so doubtful, that we cannot lay any further 
stress upon it. 

The next great personality of the Old Testament, which 
Jesus often names, is Moses. Beside speaking of him as the 
mediator of the law (John v. : 45, sq. vii. : 19 ; Matt. xix. : 8), and 
as having legally established circumcision and the Sabbath 
(see above), Jesus treats especially of two events during his 
life in a very instructive way, namely, the lifting up of the 
brazen serpent, and the manna, both in the Gospel of John. 
John ii: 14, cadac Mwoions bywoe tov doy év 77 Epjue, odtwos byw 
Ojvat dai Tov vidv Tov av¥ewroy, iva Tas éb mioTEvwY em adrov ExyN 
Sav aidviov. According to Nu. xxi.: 6-9, Moses at the com- 
mand of God, raised upon the staff of a banner a serpent made 
of brass, in order that all who were bitten by venomous ser- 
pents might be healed by looking at the suspended serpent. 
Jesus reminds Nicodemus of this well known event, which He 
interprets as a type of His atoning death on the cross. The 
points of comparison are as De Wette, in our opinion, has 
rightly perceived, the following: (1.) The lifting up of the 
serpent on the standard, and of Jesus on the cross. Liicke 
(i. 472), declares this point wholly subordinate, a mere unim- 
portant circumstance, but wrongly, as it seems to us, for the 
dwwoe and dei bYwd vat are intentionally repeated in the dis- 
course as type and antitype, and must, therefore, besignificant. 
Meanwhile ipw8ivae is not to be referred solely to the cruci- 
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fixion, but also, at the same time, to the ascension and glorifi- 
cation of Jesus, as the Messiah (cf. B. Jacobi St. u. Krit. 1835, 
I, and Stier iv..88, 94). (2.) The serpent on the standard 
and Christ on the cross as well as in his state of exaltation 
were similarly objects to be looked upon with hope and faith, 
by those fatally wounded or lost. And (3.) this looking brings, 
help and salvation. Liicke explains the “ teleological” point 
of comparison (203) to be the principal one ; and chiefly be- 
cause it was the most intelligible to Nicodemus; and un- 
doubtedly Christ includes the end, deliverance from death and 
actual redemption, as well as the subjective condition, on turn- 
ing himself in faith to the means of salvation appointed by 
God. Moreover, we believe with Bengel, Jacobi, and Stier, 
that a fourth point of comparison should be added, although 
Liicke rejects it as wholly untenable ; T6v 6¢cv and Tov vidy Tod 
dvdearov correspond in language, and evidently, also, in fact, 
ut serpens tlle fuit serpens sine veneno, contra serpentis vene- 
natios, sic Christus homo, homo sine peccato. The det tyw- 
Sfvat, as Liicke correctly observes, is not to be considered a 
necessary consequence of the types as such; but the “ must” 
has, at all events, its ground in God’s purpose of redemption 
and in the object to be reached, v. 15; but we do not by this 
accede to the opinion of Liicke, that this narrative has been 
arbitrarily pronounced typical, nor do we doubt with De Wette, 
whether the typical meaning might not have been in the taste 
of Jesus; for apart from similar typical explanations in the 
mouth of Jesus, e. g. Jonah, the bread of heaven, etc., the 
lifting up of that image of a serpent was tuo remarkable a 
means of deliverance from death, and has, in fact, too sur- 
prising an analogy to the elevation of Jesus on the cross to 
redeem men from sin and death, for us, while admitting as 
undoubted the symbolical character of the Old Testament in- 
stitutions in general, and the preparatory and prophetic rela- 
tion of the Old Testament to the New, to err in respect to the 
existence of types in the Old Testament, appointed of God, 
and referring to the person and work of Christ. 

The discourse of Jesus respecting the bread of heaven, John 
vi.: 33, sg., is similar. After He had miraculously fed five 
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thousand men, the unbelieving Jews called upon Him to prove 
His divine corm:mission by a new miracle of manna ; in reply 
to which Jesus affirms: ‘“‘ Moses gave you not that bread from 
heaven, butmy Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.” 
The answer according to Stier’s Analysis (iv. 281.) embraces 
a threefold contrast. For the sake of clearness we will dis- 
tinguish three questions: (1.) Who? Not Moses gave it, but 
it is my Father who gives it. (2.) What? That was not 
the true bread, but here is the true bread of heaven, which 
giveth life to the world. (3.) Whence? That manna was 
not strictly bread from heaven, for it was but an earthly and 
corruptible food; I, who have in fact come down from heaven 
am the genuine bread of heaven. ‘Thus Jesus explains the 
manna as a type of His person and work, by giving them to 
understand that here is something more than manna, an in- 
comparably greater miracle than that which the Jews de- 
manded in proof of His commission, the true bread given directly 
by the Father, and come, in fact, from heaven fur the life of 
the world (v. 33, ‘ giveth life to the world,” ef. iii.: 15, ‘ that 
moreover he that believeth may have eternal life”). That Jesus 
meant by these words to deny the miracle of manna, and sug- 
gest a natural explanation of it (Paulus), no one will hereafter 
believe. His language rather directly presupposes a miracle, 
only his own appearance and activity He declares to be a far 
more astonishing miracle, “the greatest of all miracles.” 
(Liicke). 

''o follow down the sacred history, Jesus mentions David, 
not only by appealing to the fact that, together with his fol- 
lowers, he ate of the shew-bread in his need, but also by ap- 
plying to himself, more than once, language from the Psalms 
of David. e.g. cx.: 1. Of this more below. Then He speaks 
of Solomon, whom he brings forward with all his regal splen- 
dor, yet not without preferring to that artificial magnificence 
the natural beauty with which God has clothed the flowers of 
the field, and especially the wild lilies. Matt. vi.: 29—‘ But I 
say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” But He does not stop with the external 
glory of Solomon, but refers also in Matt. xii.: 42, to his great 
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wisdom, the renown of which attracted the Queen of Sheba 
to Jerusalem that she might personally have proof of it (1 Kings 
x.: 1, sg.) But Jesus adds the declaration: kai idod mAsiov 
Lodouwvos wde; He exalts Himself above Solomon, the Old 
Testament ideal of wisdom, without, however, denying but 
rather affirming, a typical reference of the same to Himself. 
Moreover, He testifies that the “‘ queen of the South” shall rise 
up in the judgment with His contemporaries and condemn 
them, because she came from afar to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, while they placed no value upon the far higher wisdom 
of Jesus. Just before, He had said of the men of Nineveh 
(as of Tyre and Sidon, in Matt. xi.: 21, sg.) that they would rise 
in judgment with this generation and condemn it, because they 
had repented at the preaching of Jonah; adding (v. 41, Luke 
xi: 32), 0b mieiov’Iwva wde. And since, v. 41, speaks only of 
the xjevyya of Jonah, we do. not, with Stier (ii. 47), refer 
these words exclusively to the miracle of his deliverance from 
the fish, but to his appearance in Nineveh, to his personality in 
general, and to his prophetic labors ; ** here is something greater 
than Jonah, an incomparably higher phenomenon than that man 
of God with his prediction!” ‘To be sure, Jesus also repre- 
sents the miracle which occurred to Jonah as a type of His 
own resurrection, (Matt. xii: 39, sq., ef. xvi: 4; Luke xi: 29.) 
‘* An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given it, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly ; so shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” Thus the resurrection of 
Jesus after three days, like as Jonah came forth after three 
days alive to the light of day from the belly of the sea-mon- 
ster, was to be an accrediting or confirmatory s.gn, and that 
alone. 

But beyond all other prophets, it is E/ijah whose personality 
and work were most in the mind of Jesus. In order to rebuke 
the loca] and egotistical claims which the inhabitants of Ca- 
pernaum made upon Him, He adduces from the life of Elijah 
and of Elisha, two acts of benevolence and miracle to heathen, 
(Luke iv.: 25, sg.) namely, the history of Elijah’s sojourn with 
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the widow of Sarepta, and the cure of Naaman the Syrian by 
Elisha, (1 Kings 17 ; 2 Kings 5), and the emphasis of the cita- 
tion lies in this, that the miracles in both cases were performed 

for those who were not Israelites. It is here, also, to be observed, 

how clearly and distinctly the circumstances and events of sa- 

cred history are present to the Saviour’s mind, since He gives 

the duration of the famine accurately as three years and a half, 

and mentions the many widows at the time of Elijah, and the 

many lepers in Israel in the days of Elisha. And He also ap- 

pears to take these miracles of the two prophets as a type of 
the fact, that the Gospel and the grace of God was to be trans- 

ferred from Israel to the Gentiles. 

An event of a different nature was in the minds of the sons 
of Zebedee, when disturbed at the refusal of the Samaritans 
to entertain Jesus they inquired, Luke’ ix.: 54: “ Lord, wilt Thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven and consume 
them even as Elias did?’”*(2 Kings i.:10, 12). But Jesus interposed 
a protest: ot« didate olov rvetpatéc éore bpétc. These words, 

the genuineness of which we assume with De Wette and Stier 
are not designed to reproach Elijah as ‘an example from the 
age of barbarism” (Bahrdt), although the transcribers who 
omit the sentence may have done this because they saw therein 
a censure cast upon the prophet, and therefore took offence at 
it—but only to reprove the two disciples, inasmuch as they 
ought not to be controlled by the spirit of the law, good in its 
day and also inspired of God, a spirit of fiery zeal and penal 
severity, but by the gentle and merciful spirit of the Gospel in 
the sphere of whose influence they were already standing 
(otov mvebwarés eore). By this reply, without degrading or 
assailing the old covenant, Christ draws a hair-line between 
the old and new covenants, between the economy of the law 
and that of the Gospel, between the Spirit of God which in- 
spired the prophets, and the Spirit of Ged which should rule 
the disciples of Jesus. 

Christ speaks of Elijah twice with a reference to Mal. iii.: 28. 
According to Mat. xvii.: 10, the disciples mquire what is to be 
¢hought of the Rabbinic tradition that Elijah must come (before 

the reappearance of Christ). Jesus replies: “ Elias truly shall 
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first come and restore all things; but I say unto you, that Elias 
is come already, and they knew him not, but have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed.” The question arises: How are 
these two statements related to each other: Elias sha/l come, 
and Elias 7s come already? Is the second a correct interpre- 
tation of the first, with the meaning—that expectation is in- 
deed well founded, but it has already been fufilled (in John 
the Baptist)? This can hardly be assumed, since the fact 
which Jesus asserts that they did not know, that they volun- 
tarily abused the Baptist, directly contradicts the promise that 
Elias dtoxataorijoe: mavta: which undoubtedly implies a suc- 
cessful activity. (Stier ii. 204). Hence the two-fold statement 
is rather to be taken in this way, that the first is realized par- 
tially in the second, that Elias is indeed come (in John the 
Baptist), and, therefore, will come yet again to work effectu- 
ally. With this we may compare the other passage, Matt. xi.: 
18, sq., Tavte¢ of mpOPATat Kal 6 véuos Ewe "Iwdvvov érpogijtevaayr, 
—toriv “Hiias 6 wéddwy toyeodar. Here, again, in like man- 
ner, Jesus says of John, that he is Elias who was to come 
(after Malachi); but he says it not categorically but hypo- 
thetically, that is, on condition that ye will receive him as 
such; hence, if he isnot recognized, he cannot be or become 
the promised Elias. But his contemporaries, instead of 
OéAeTe JéSacdat, had rather treated him according to their own 
pleasure, and, therefore it is implied in the péAAwy toyeadat 
that Elias will come again before the Lord returns. 

And, finally, we may observe how Christ groups together 
all the prophets and righteous men of the old covenant, partly 
by uniting in one survey the persecutions which they suffered, 
and the shedding of innocent blood during the whole course of 
Old Testament history, and partly by thus comprehending the 
hope and expectant waiting of the prophets and pious men. 
So early as in the Sermon on the Mount, He consoled His dis- 
ciples beforehand for their endurance of reproaches and perse- 
cutions, by reminding them of like suffermgs endured by the 
prophets, Matt. v. 12, ovTws yap édiwétav tovs noopitas Tods Ted 
bpov, The definite article Tovs unites the prophets together as 
one class, and characterizes persecution against them as the 
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rule; He considers the history of the prophets a history of 
persecution. On the other hand, Jesus pronounces a woe upon 
his opponents, the Pharisees and the Scribes, on account of the 
persecution of the prophets in which they had become impli- 
cated. Matt. xxiii: 29-32. ‘Wo unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build tods tdpove trav 
mpogyT@v and garnish Ta pvnuéia tov dikaiwy and say, if we 
had been in the days of our fathers we would not have been 
partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Fillye 
up then the measure of your fathers.” By these words Christ 
testifies again of persecutions, even unto blood and death, which 
were raised against the prophets and other righteous men, or 
believing servants of God. But at the same time, although 
the generation then living would fain abjure the guilt of their 
fathers, and had erected monuments to the honor of murdered 
men of God, the Saviour, both here and in Luke xi.: 47, sq., 
joins it with the past, so that the measure of sins might be full, 
and the total guilt of the people be punished by a common 
udgment iva éxgntnon TO aiwa tavTwv THY TeOdNTOY, TO, 
eKYvomEvov a0 KaTaBoATs Kdomov, kK. T. A.,LUke xi.: 50, sq.; Matt. 
xxiii.: 35. We have here a comprehensive world-historical view 
in the Spirit of the Son of Man, to whom, also, the judgment 
is committed. But as Jesus bears witness to the sufferings of 
all the prophets and righteous men of the old covenant, so like- 
wise does He testify of their believing hope and waiting for 
His coming. Matt. xiii.: 17—* Verily I say unto you, that 
many prophets and righteous men have desired to see what ye 
see, and have not, and to hear what ye hear, and have not 
heard,” (cf. Luke x.: 24 sq.) The @ dxotere, d BAéteTe, correspond 
with the similar expression, Matt. xi.: 4, sg.to the messengers 
of John the Baptist, where a description of facts is followed by 
a blessing which points to the person of Jesus, v. 6., “a¢ 
pakaglos éotiv O¢ av pn oKavdadeod? év éEwoi. So, also, in the above 
passage, the object of longing on the part of many prophets 
and pious men of the old covenant, isnot personally expressed 
(me, my day, cf. John viii.: 56, a passage which casts light upon 
the one before us, and receives light from it), but is madg 
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somewhat general and indefinite, so that in a peculiar manner 
human lowliness and divine loftiness are united. But by giv- 
ing us to understand that the waiting in faith and the holy 
hope of all the prophets and saints of the old covenant were 
directed toward Himself, His person, and His work, He also 
testifies that He Himself and His work, the new covenant, is 
the end and fulfilment of the old covenant, and of its history. 


3.—Prophecy, or Words of Prediction. 





If now we observe the way in which Jesus understands and 
applies the statements of the Old Testament, apart from the 
law, and especially the words of prophecy, we shall find the 
two-fold declaration which he made in respect to the Seriptures 
again confirmed, namely: ‘they are they which testify of 
me” (John v. 39), and “I am come to fulfill the prophets.” 

In the first place we certainly hear from His lips many 
words of Scripture which He does not regard as explicit pro- 
phecies, but which He uses simply because His spirit is at 
home in the Word of God. Here is confirmed what He said 
when He was a boy twelve ye ars old, in a somewhat different : 
sense with reference to the temple: é» tois tov matedéc pov det | 
elvai ue; Luke ii: 49. The broad, significant expression rad 
tod rateéc, permits us to think of something besides the place, 
the temple, the house of His Father, and we refer it here to 
the Word of God, which He was even then hearing with de- 
light and learning from the teachers. And as the boy affirmed | 
of Himself, so it continued to be withthe man. He rejoiced to ; 
be in that which was His Father’s: the Scriptures, the Word of 
God in the Old Testament, were His spiritual home; what He 
could say in the words of Scripture He did not express in hi | 
own words, and yet He spoke the words of Scripture as if they 
were His own. Accordingly the words of prophets and men of 
God, the expressions and views of the Old Testament, were ever 
presenting themselves for the utterance of His innermost, per- 
sonal feelings; and hence He set forth the weightiest, deepest, 
and newest truths and doctrines in words and expressions 
which were taken from the treasure of the Old Testament. } 
From what other source has He derived those expressions which 
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underlie His discourses, to wit, the kingdom of God and the 
Son of Man, than from the Old Testament, and especially 
from the prophet Daniel? Dan. ii.: 44, is manifestly the foun- 
tain of the idea “ kingdom of God,” as presented in the dis- 
courses of Jesus, since, in that passage, over against the king- 
doms of the world is. placed the kingdom which the God of 
heaven will set up, His kingdom which will abide forever. 
And Dan. vii.: 13, sg., which stands as to subject matter in 
close connection with the preceding, is the original of the idea 
Son of Man, equivalent to Messiah, and correlative with the 
idea, kingdom of God. In the former passage, one like the 
Son of Man comes with the clouds of heaven, to whom regal 
and eternal dominion over all nations is given by the Ancient 
of Days. In His trial before the Sanhedrim, Jesus confesses, 
with a manifest allusion to the prophecy of Daniel (Matt. xxvi. 
64), ‘‘ Ye shall see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of 
heaven.” 

We arrange the passages of Scriptures treated by Jesus 
as prophecy, in the following classes, namely: those which re- 
late, 1st, to His person; 2d, to His work; 3d, to His suffering, 
humiliation and rejection by unbelieving Israel; 4th, to His 
second coming, to the time and the completion of the kingdom 


of God. 


Cuass A.—Passages which relate to the person of Christ as 
Messiah. 


Besides the language of Daniel already mentioned, the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ David’s Lord,” who sits at the right hand of God, 
belongs especially to this elass. Ps. ex.: 1; Matt. xxii.: 42, 
sq. Jesus wishing to bring the Pharisees to a knowledge of 
His divine dignity, first proposes to them the question: ‘* What 
think ye of the Messiah? Whose sonis He?’ And after they 
had answered, ‘* David’s Son,” He further asks: ‘‘ How, then 
doth David call Him Lord, by saying: the Lord said unto my 
Lord, sit on my right hand, &e.? Now if David ealls Him 
Lord how is He then his son?” Jesus here pre-supposes that, 
Ps. ex., as the superscription states, was composed by David,— 
a fact De Wette, Neander (Leben Jesu, 216, sq.), and others, op- 
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pose, while Ewald assigns it at least to the time of David.” 
Further, he asserts that David spoke or wrote those words, 
év mvetuatt, that is, “enlightened or inspired by the Holy 
Ghost,” and thirdly, he assumes that David means the Mes- 
siah, when he says: ‘‘My Lord.” Starting with all this as 
pre-supposed, Jesus proceeds to ask: ‘* How is the Messiah Da- 
vid’s son, if yet he calls Him Lord?” (v. 45.) Hither then 
Jesus did not wish to have them regard Him as David’s son, 
or if He claimed this title, as He elsewhere seems to do, being 
evidently pleased with the title, “son of David,” equivalent to 
Messiah, He desired that men should not rest satisfied with it, 
but should form a higher conception of Himself (cf. De Wette). 
But should this expla ation conflict with our learned exegesis, 
as handed down to us, we must guard against pre-supposing 
as an axiom, that vur science must be right. 


Crass B.— Words of Scripture which Christ refers to His 
Messianic activity. 


Here the course of Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth is 
instructive, (Luke iv.: 16, sg.) He read from the roll put in 
His hand the passage found in Is. lxi. : 1, sq., and then, while 
the eyes of all were fastened on Him, interpreted the prophetic 
word kindly and graciously, saying, ‘‘ To-day is this Seripture 
fulfilled in your ears,” that is, this prophecy is now fulfilled, 
and ye, yourselves, hear to-day the message of grace of which 
the prophet spoke. It is manifest that the evangelist has given 
merely an epitome of the whole discourse of Jesus, and that 
the object of this discourse was to show that the word of pro- 
phecy was’ now finding its fulfilment, and by Himself, and 
indeed by means of the message of grace and redemption 
which he brought; fulfilled in your ears. Yet He did not 
hereby intend to say that the words of Isaiah were not also 
true in relation to the prophet himself, for his own time, and 
according to his own measure. In a similar way does Jesus 
(see John vi.: 45), refer another passage of Isaiah (liv.: 13), 
‘and all thy sons shall be taught of Jehovah” to His office as 
a teacher, by extracting from it the truth that only those who 
are taught of God, that is, souls who suffer themselves wil- 
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lingly to be drawn and taught by God, come to God, in order 
to become His true disciples. The context in Isaiah directs 
our attention primarily to ‘the end,” but Jesus evolves from 
the passage that which is eternally and universally true (v. 
Stier iv., 296, sq.) These two passages place the word in the 
foreground of the Messianic activity; but Matt. xi: 4, sqg., by 
the language used in answer to John the Baptist (Is. xxix.: 18, 
$q.; xxxv.: 5, sg.; lxi.: 1), along with the word, “the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them,” emphasizes chiefly the 
helping, saving, healing action of the Messiah. We observe 
here a peculiar treatment of prophecy, not minute and depend- 
ent on the letter, but free and large, agreeably to the charac- 
ter of the Son of man, who feels Himself perfectly at home in 
the Seriptures. In other places Jesus testifies in respect to 
His redeeming work, without pointing out expressly any ful- 
filment of the prophecies, while yet passages of the Old Testa- 
ment underlie His discourse. This is the case in the parable 
of the shepherd, as it occurs in the synoptical Gospels, (Matt. 
xviil.: 12, sq., and Luke xv.: 4, sg.)—the shepherd who seeks 
the lost sheep—as well as in John x.; 11-16. In the latter pas- 
sage a reference to the promises is indicated by the definite 
article, which ought to have appeared in Luther’s translation, 
6 mouniv 6 waX6s. More than once in the prophets, e. g. Is, xl.: 
11; Es. xxxiv.: 11, sg.; xxxvii.: 24, have we the promise that 
a righteous shepherd of God’s people should come; and Jesus 
now confesses—I am this good shepherd. Matt. xi: 3. ‘ Art 
thou he that should come?” is to be compared with the lan- 
guage just noticed. 


Ciass C.—Scriptural passages which refer to the sufferings 
of Christ. 

The Lord ever loves to clothe His testimony respecting the 
unsusceptibility, unbelief, and perversity of the people, as well 
as respecting the hypocrisy of their leaders, in words of the 
prophets; e. g. Matt. xili.: 18-15, cf. Is. vi.: 9, sq., Jer. v.: 21, 
Ez. xii.: 2; also Matt. xv.: 7,sq. ‘* Well did Esaias prophesy 
concerning you, saying.” Is.xxix.: 13, cf. Deut. xxxili. : 5-20. 
Here Jesus interprets as a prophecy against his contemporaries 
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what the prophet first spoke against the Israelites of his own 
time. In like manner His language, when purifying the tem- 
ple, Matt. xxi.: 13, leans upon Jer. vii.: 11, cf. Is. lvi.: 7. But 
the nearer the catastrophe, the oftener do references to the pro- 
phetic word of the Old Testament occur ; and never so often aS 
in His sufferings does Jesus quote passages of the Holy Serip- 
ture, or appeal to the fact that the Scripture must be fulfilled ; 
as in the desert, He repels therewith the assaults of the devil, 
and checks the dissatisfaction of His disciples as though some- 
thing unexpected would happen to Him (Otto von Gerlach). 
This disclosure made to His twelve disciples in respect to His 
suffering, Luke xviii.: 31, begins with the words: “ We go up 
into Jerusalem, and all things shall be fulfilled which were 
written by the prophets—t6 vid tod dvIp@7ov—then shall be 
fulfilled what was written for the Son of Man, what was ascribed 
to Him by the Scripture” (Winer, Gram., s. 172, 3 aufl.); ef. 
Matt. xxvi.: 24: “The Son of Man goeth as it is written of 
Him ;” alsov.54: ‘* How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled ?” 
(that is, if I seek the help of angels.) After Jesus had cleansed 
the temple, the leaders of the people questioned His authority 
so to do, Matt. xxi.: 33, sg., and He laid before them the par- 
able of the wicked husbandmen, based upon Is. v.: 1, sq., in 
which He predicted His approaching rejection and murder as 
the culminating point of Israel’s hostility to the messengers of 
God. Moreover, our Lord lets the elders themselves pronounce 
sentence on the husbandmen, v. 40, sg., just as the people of 
Jerusalem and Judah were called upon in Is. v. : 3, sq., to judge 
between God and His vineyard. Thereupon, Jesus confirms 
this sentence, by saying: ‘“‘ Have ye never read in the Scrip- 
tures, the stone which the builders rejected has become the 
corner-stone,” etc.; and adds in plain words the threatening 
that the kingdom of God should be taken from them and given 
to a people which should render to Him appropriate fruits. 
The original passage of the building-stone is found in the 118th 
Psalm, whose twenty-sixth verse had been joyfully applied to 
Jesus on his entrance into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. : 9); and Jesus 
now refers to the twenty-second verse of this Psalm as a pro- 
phecy of the rejection of the Messiah by men, and His exal- 
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tation by God In Luke xx.: 18, he so joins with this two 
other prophetic declarations, Is. viii.: 14, sg., and Dan. ii.: 34- 
09, cf. 44, as to presuppose that the different predictions belong 
together, and as to treat the Scripture comprehensively as one 
great whole, (see Stier. IL, 367, sq., 2d ed.) During His 
passion itself, there floated before the Lord, in particular, cer- 
tain psalms, as the 22d, the 31st, the 41st, and the 69th; and 
from the last, he cites in John xv.: 25, the expression, bar xz ; 
‘* but that the word which was written in their law might be 
fulfilled,” dr: tuionody we dwoedyv, inasmuch as He considers the 
hatred which the pious of the old covenant suffered from the 
wicked, as a prelude to His own suffering, since according to 
His view, all, whether divine or sinful, must then come to its 
ripeness and perfection. 8o, also, does He point out a fulfill- 
ment of the Scripture in his being betrayed by a familiar and 
trusted follower, Ps. xli.: 10, and John xiii.: 18, yet carefully 
passing over the words, ‘‘in whom I trusted,” which were in- 
applicable to Judas. With peculiar earnestness did Christ 
appropriate the twenty-second Psalm when on the cross; two 
of the seven sentences which He uttered on the cross are taken 
from it, namely, the ery of agony, ‘‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and the triumphant testimony, “ It 
is finished.” ‘That ery He appropriated with the complaining 
question and its trustful adhesion to God, His God, the more 
fitly, since evidently the psalm from which it was taken is Mes- 
sianic. And the retéAeorat, John xix.: 30,is-doubtless nothing 
but the great mez. Ps. xxii: 32, embracing the whole 
anguish and atonement, according to the purpose of God. The 
last word on the cross—‘ Father, into Thy hands I commit my 
spirit,” Luke xxiii.: 46, is yet another supplication from the Psal- 
ter. ‘The 31st Psalm is a glorious prayer of lowly faith, and 
firm trust in persecution, slander, and peril of death from un- 
godly and proud foes, a general prophetic and didactic psalm, 
(Heng. Stier); and hence Jesus appropriates its words of faith 
and unshaken trust even in prospect of death, v. 6, but not 
without two remarkable changes of the language, since 
the phrase, “‘Thou hast delivered or redeemed me,” is 
omitted, and the phrase, mex $y nim is exchanged for the title 
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Father, as particularly appropriate to Jesus. The rapativepat 
TO Tvevjd pov, regarded ds expressing the free, voluntary sacri- 
fice of His life, corresponds with the ridnmu tiv puyhv wov-—no 
one taketh it from me—Johnx.: 17, sq., ef. Is. liii.: 10, »eez"beR ; 
while, at the same time, mapcati8euar involves the idea 
of intrusting to one as a pledge. 

When the night of suffering arrived, Christ prepared His 
disciples for that which was to come: ‘ All ye shall be offended 
in me, for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered,” Matt. xxvi.: 31; thus 
applying to Himself the language of Zech. xiii.: 7, with the 
change of a single word. This whole chapter of the prophet is 
difficult, and has still a fulfilment in the future; but Jesus 
had in mind the nearest fulfilment of it in His suffering, and 
the conduct of His disciples, so that (Bengel) ‘‘ discipuli erant 
instar totius gregis per eos postea colligendi.” The chief 
prediction of the suffering Messiah, Is. liii., Jesus had undoubt- 
edly in mind, ¢.g. Matt. xx.: 283—‘* The Son of man is come 
to give His life a ransom for many,” which refers to the words 
of Is. liii.: 10, sq.: ‘If His soul made an offering for sin, He 
shall justify many ;” and he says further, with reference to 
v. 12, ‘“* He was numbered with transgressors,” Luke xxii.: 37, 
‘¢for that which is written must be fulfilled in me,’’ that he was 
numbered with transgressors. 


Cuass D.—Passages of the Old Testament which refer to the 
completion of the kingdom of God, to the coming of Christ, and 
the judgment. 


As the Lord prepared to eat the Passover, and expressed to 
the disciples His heartfelt desire to have this supper with them 
before His passion, He at the same time assured them, ‘I 
will not any more eat thereof, until it be fu/filled in the king- 
dom of God.” Luke xxii.: 16, cf.v. 18,and Matt. xxvi.: 29— 
“JT say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I[ drink it mew with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.’ For the sake of clearness we may here 
distinguish the old, the present, and the future paschal supper. 
Jesus, indeed, testifies His earnest desire to enjoy this present 
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passover, the last before His death, with His disciples, but at 
the same time He assures them that only when the kingdom 
of God shall come will the passover also’ reach its fulfilment 
and perfection. Hence, the Lord’s Supper is not the full and 
true TAjpwots, and the passover as a type (to speak with Stier, 
vi. 41), points beyond the holy Supper of Christians unto the 
final consummation. We may expand that which Jesus here 
says respecting the passover, and may believe that the fulfil- 
ling which is His calling and work, (Matt. v.: 17, ‘1 came to 
fulfil,”) is not merely one realized at that time, (see iv.: 21, 
this day is fulfilled,) but also a future one, (until it be fulfilled.) 
That completion and final fulfilment is also called by Jesus, 
Matt. xix.: 28, ‘‘the regeneration ” of the world, the restoration 
of the original Paradisaical state, perhaps with an eye upon 
Gen. ii. and iii. That Jesus makes the time of Noah, and the 
condition of Sodom and Gomorrah, a type of the unbelief and 
moral debasement preceding His second coming, we have 
already seen. But the positive desecration of the sanctuary, 
the abomination of desolation in the holy place before his reap- 
pearing, He describes, Matt. xxiv.: 15, expressly according to 
Daniel ix.: 27; xi: 31; xii: 11. He mentions the prophet by 
name, and calls upon them to read attentively his words, since 
he gives rules of conduct for the time—‘‘ when ye see the 
abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place (whoso readeth let him understand’’). 
The eternal suffering of the lost He describesy Mark ix.: 44, 46, 
48, in the words of Isa. Ixvi.: 24, of the worm that never dies, 
and of the fire that is never quenched; while, on the other 
hand, the joy of a blessed eternity is represented as a sitting 
down at iable with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


The result of our investigation may be collected, we believe, 
into the following points : 


1. Jesus constantly employs the Scriplure, that is, the canon 
of the Old Testament, with holy reverence and love as the Word 
of God ; He uses it for Himself and for others, in teaching 
and in living. The fundamental ideas of His doctrine, such as 
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the kingdom of God, righteousness, sin, atonement, Son of 
Man, salvation, etc., rest upon the Scripture. When rightly 

understood, whatever ‘‘ is written” is irreversibly certain. He 

makes a sharp and broad distinction between the Scripture as 

the Word of God, and human teachings, interpretations, tradi- 

tions and laws ; the latter He often opposes and refutes and un- 

sparingly casts down, while, on the contrary, He protests most 

decidedly against any wish to annul or overthrow the least par- 

ticle of Scripture. Jesus lives, as it were, inthe Scriptures ; 

they are His element, and, indeed, the more solemn the hour 
the more zealously does He cling to them. He attaches Him- 

self to this Word when He speaks with the hostile Jews or 
with the instructed disciples. He puts the former to shame by 
Seripture proofs of their folly, and strengthens these in their 
timidity by Scriptural predictions. He appeals to the Scrip- 

tures in His freyuent and skillful disputations with men, as 
well as in His silent and solemn way to suffering in their be- 
half. He responds to Satan—* It is written ;” and prays to 
the Father “that the Scriptures may be fulfilled.” (Stzer. 
Helps for a believing understanding of the Scriptures, 1828, 
§ 476.) In this respect also must Christ be our example. 
Christ Himself confirms by His own conduct the watchword 
and principle of the evangelical Church. Verbo Solo! 
They must let the Word stand! To him who places tradi- 
tion on the same level with the Holy Bible, and makes the 
Church judge of the sense of Scripture, or degrades the Word 
of God, we oppose the Saviour’s emphatic—“ It is written.” 
In case we would be the disciples of Christ we must abide by 
this, that the Scriptures are the only rule or standard by which 
all doctrines and teachers must be judged and condemned. 
But diligently drawn from the fountain! If Jesus Christ did 
this, who was anointed with the Spirit, and had but Moses 
and the prophets, how much more we, who have both the pro- 
phetic and apostolic writings, and in the latter the words of 
the incarnate Logos himself. 


2. Jesus teaches us to recognize Himself as the centre and 
kernel of the Scripture. He pronounces it an error for one to 
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cling superstitiously to the letter, and suppose himself to pos- 
sess, in this alone, as if it were an ultimate end, eternal life. 
Not so! Christ Himself is the object and the goal, the cen- 
tre and the kernel of the Scriptures, for they testify of Him. 
Jesus applies the Old Testament to Himself as a man refers to 
a painting which represents himself. (v. Meyer.) The law, 
the psalms, the prophets, language and history, institutions and 
personages of the Old Testament testify of Him, of His per- 
son and His work; for He it is, who has come to fulfil them 
all. ‘Thus does the one master teach us rightly to value and 
understand the Old Testament, to perceive the unity of the 
Old with the New, yet without erroneously making them one ; 
for He is the central object of the prophetic as well as of the 
apostolic writings ; both testify of Him, only the former by 
way of promise, the latter by way of fulfilment; and there is a 
broad distinction between reopyteia and reAciwors (Matt. xi.: 13; 
Luke iv: 21, xxii: 37, and other passages), between the period 
of hoping and waiting and the days of seeing (Matt. xiii. : 17). 
But for the New Testament also is the fundamental position 
of Jesus valid and important, viz.: that the living personal 
Christ is, and remains the kernel of the Scripture ; and hence, 
that only thendo we understand the Bible and have eternal life 
through it, when we seek and find in it the living Christ. Of 
seeking in the Scripture, the language which Besser applies is 
most true: 


“ Seek Jesus and His light, 
All else avails thee naught.” 


3. Christ’s singularly profound interpretation and application 
of Scripture are very instructive, in which fidelity to the text 
and authority over it, respect for the letter and a spiritual ap- 
prehension of it, attention to particulars and comprehension of 
the whole, lowly subjection and godlike elevation, the human 
and the divine, are most intimately united. While in apply- 
jng passages from the Psalms to His own person, He uses the 
words with great freedom, and so modifies them that they befit, 
as it were, His person. (e. g. Luke xxiii.: 46 ; John xiii: 18.) He 
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also, when it is proper, draws the weightiest conclusions from 
a particular expression (Matt. xxii. : 32, 42, sq. esp. 45). Fresh, 
life-like, and immediate, is the view of history with which 
Jesus apprehends certain phenomena and facts, and describes 
certain periods of time. (e. g. Noah’s time, Sodom’s morals, 
Solomon’s royal array, Israel in the days of Elijah and Elisha.) 
And how grand is the survey of Christ when He reveals the 
‘waiting and hoping of the righteous men and prophets of the 
old covenant (Matt xiii.: 17), when He contemplates the inno- 
cent blood which had been shed from the time of Abel down- 
ward, as one mass of guilt approaching its final measure, and 
predicts the impending judgment, and when he charges His foes, 
the Israel of His day, with the guilt of that which their 
fathers had done (Matt. xxxiii.: 85). This betraysa soul before 
which a thousand years are as one day, and which is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 


4. A further remark which demands expression is this: the 
dignity of the person of Christ. His elevation above all who 
are great in the kingdom of God, becomessurprisingly mani- 
fest when we consider His declarations respecting Scripture, 
Law, Covenant, and Sanctuary, as well as prominent person- 
ages of the Old Testament. An Abraham rejoiced in His day, 
and He is before Abraham (John viii. :56, 58); He is David’s 
Lord (Matt. xxii. : 43) ; He is greater than Solomon in wisdom, 
and greater than Jonah (Matt. xii.: 41, sg.) And as He is in- 
finitely superior to the most eminent personalities, so also is 
He above the holy objects of the former dispensation, as tem- 
ple, Sabbath, commands, covenant and Scripture. He is greater 
than the temple (Matt. xii. : 6) ; the Son of Man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath (Mark ii. : 28.) Since Jesus gives a new com- 
mandment, founds the new covenant (Jchn xiii. : 34; Matt. 
xxvi.: 28), He stands with His institution incomparably higher 
than Moses and the old covenant itself; He is the one of whom 
the Scripture testifies, and who is able to fulfil the law and 
the prophets (John v. : 39; Matt. v : 17). 

5 
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o. Our investigation is also useful in another territory, that 
of criticism, if the following remarks have any value. The 
credibility of John in reporting the words of Jesus, has been 
pronounced ina high degree questionable. In regard to one 
particular point, namely, the position which Jesus in His 
discourses assigns to Himself with reference to the Old Testa- 
ment, we are now in some measure prepared to institute a 
comparison between the fourth and the synoptical Gospels. 
According to the peculiar spirit of the Gospel of John, it might 
have been inferred beforehand that this peculiarity would be 
prominent in the way and manner in which Jesus treated the 
Old Testament, making this treatment very different in the 
two cases, Jesus, perhaps, assuming a much freer, more spirit- 
ual, and negative position toward the Old Testament with John 
than with the others. Yet if we have not been mistaken, this 
is not the case; rather is the way essentially the same in 
which Jesus, with John on the one hand and with the synoptists 
on the other, estimates and treats the Old Testament. And 
this in more than one respect. If in Matthew, Jesus em- 
phatically opposes the idea of any purpose on His part to de- 
stroy—atadsvoat—the law and the prophets, He also declares 
in John that the Scripture cannot be destroyed, broken— 
Avdijvai—(John x.:35; Matt. v.: 17); and as He professes in the 
first Gospel to be the Fulfiller and Completer of the old cove- 
nant, so does He affirm in the fourth that Moses testifies of 
Him (Matt. v.: 17; Johnv.: 39). According to John, Christ 
seems to characterize the Mosaic law asa specially Jewish in- 
stitution, and to renounce it for Himself, in a certain measure 
(John x.: 34, “* Your law;”;vii.: 19, 22, ‘Moses gave you the law 
——circumcision”); but we also read similar expressions in the 
Gospel according to Matthew (Matt. xix.: 8, ‘‘ Moses, because 
of the hardness of your hearts, permitted you,” ‘ete. ; xxiii. : 38, 
“ Lo, your house is left unto you,” of the temple). Moreover, 
we have observed that Jesus, sometimes in Matthew as well 
as in John, points back from the Mosaic law to the more origi- 
nal and ancient institutions and regulations of God, namely, 
John vii. : 22, in respect. to circumcision, Matt. xii. and xix. in 
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respect to the Sabbath and to marriage. In conclusion we 
may notice yet.one point further : Jesus declares in Matt. xiii. : 
17, that many prophets and righteous men had longed to see 
and to hear what His disciples were witnessing ; in like man- 
ner does He assert in John viii. : 56, especially of Abraham, that 
he rejoiced to see His day. Here, to be sure, the Saviour adds 
that great declaration: ‘‘ Abraham saw my day and was glad,” 
while just the opposite of this is read in Matthew: “ they have 
not seen—they have not heard ;” but it is obvious that Jesus, 
in the latter passage, denies their having seen in their bodily 
life, while in John a seeing after death is affirmed; and to 
this we have an equivalent in the declaration preserved by 
Matt. xxii. : 31, sqg., that God is not a God of the dead but of 
the living, and that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the grace of 
God, who is their God, still live after death (cf. Luke xx. : 38). 
All things considered, we have reason to say, that, so far as the 
discourses of Jesus in John touch upon the Old Testament, 
they agree substantially with the representation found in the 
first three Gospels, and furnish no reason, whatever, for doubt- 
ing the trustworthiness of this Evangelist in reporting the 
words of Jesus. 


6. Finally, we may institute a brief comparison respecting 
the doctrine of the apostle Pau/. In science the view is 
strongly asserted that the essence of Christianity as something 
aciually new, together with the two inferences therefrom, 
namely, the abrogation of the Mosaic law and the universality 
of the Christian religion, is an acquisition which we owe to 
the apostle Paul. (cf. e.g. Schwegler, Gesch. des Nachapost. 
Zeitalters I. 152.) Whether uttered or not, it is virtually 
assumed that Jesus considered His own person and work as 
belonging wholly within the limit of Judaism and the Israel- 
itish nation. But what we have thus far ascertained directly 
contradicts this view; and instead of it we have before us, in 
the discourses. of Jesus now examined, all the essential prin- 
ciples of the more developed doctrine of Paul. We hope to 
meet with no contradiction when we assert, that the principal 
thoughts of Paul in respect tothe Old Testament and the law, 
consists cf the three following points : 
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a. The relative character of the Mosaic .aw, or the knowl- 
edge that the law, in itself spiritual and holy, representing 
love to God and one’s neighbor as the central command (Ro- 
vii.: 12, 14; xiii: 9,sqg., ‘* Love is a fulfilling of the law,” ef. 
Gal. v.: 14), is nevertheless unable to justify and save a man; 
(Gal. ili: 10, sq. 21, “ In law no man is justified with God,— 
the law cannot give life,”’) but it has the two-fold use to bring 
men to the knowledge of sin, and thereby prepare them for 
Christ and drive them toHim. (Gal. iii.:, 20, “ By the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” Gal. iii: 24, ‘The law is a school- 
master unto Christ.) That the law is not absolutely perfect 
and sufficient for salvation, the apostle proves by advancing 
the fact that the promise to Abraham, the father of all believers, 
is yet older and more original than the Mosaic law, which law 
came in between the fall and grace, between the promise and 
its fulfilment. (Ro. v.: 20. vopuog tapevonAde, cf. iv. 18, sq.; 
Gal. iii.: 17, sq.) 

b. The universality of saving grace in Christ Jesus. 
Paul starts from the position that Jews and Gentiles are alike 
sinners, and that, in respect to sinfulness and need of redemp- 
tion, all men are on the same footing. (‘‘ All are under sin.” 
Ro. iii: 9, 23.) Accordingly, Israel, although possessing the 
covenant, the law, and the promise, has no essential advantage 
above the heathen. (Ro. ii: 11, sq.) He also proceeds to 
show that in respect to grace, there is no essential distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles. (Ro. x.: 12, sq. ‘* There is no differ- 
ence between Jew and Greek,” cf. ill. 23, sq.), for the Gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation, for Jew as well as for Gentile, 
and God calls the heathen no less than the Israelite (Ro. i.: 
16; ix.: 24); by the death of Christ are Jews and Gentiles 
reconciled and united in His church into one collective person. 
(Eph. ii: 13, sg.; 1 Cor. x.: 17, “one body.”) 

c. Evangelical Freedom, or freedom from sin and law by 
the grace in Christ; who being made under the law, redeemed 
us from its curse and set us free, so that He is the goal and 
end of the law. (Ro. x.: 4, véAos vouoy Xgiorés. Gal. iv, ; 
4, sqg.; v. 1, cf. ; ili.: 23, sq.) 

Now we find in the discourses of Jesus, above examined, 
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the germs and bases of these doctrines. That the law—the 
sum of which, according to Jesus, is the love of God, and of 
one’s neighbor, Matt. xxii.: 40—does not, of itself, make man 
perfect, and is not a perfect means of salvation, is affirmed by 
the language of John. v.:39, that not in the Scripture itself, but 
only in Jesus, of whom the Scripture testifies, do we have 
eternal life; and so also, in the synoptics, does Jesus use the 
law as a way to the knowledge of sin and to Christ, but pro- 
fesses to be Himself the fulfiller of the law, that is, the end of 
it. (Luke xviii.: 18, sq., esp. 22; Matt. v.: 17.) Moreover Jesus 
goes back beyond Moses to the earlier and original order and 
regulation for marriage, for the Sabbath, and for circumcision 
(Matt. xix.: 8, sg.; Mark ii.: 27; John vii.: 22), and thus charac- 
terizes the law as a provisional institution. Even Strauss 
himself has admitted (Leben Jesu, I. 501 1st Aufl.) that 
Christ’s reference to Israel’s ‘‘ hardness of heart,” regarded by 
God in the law, contains in germ the same thought which 
Paul has further unfolded.—(v6u0s raidaymyos.) And, secondly, 
we find a clear testimony to the universality of salvation in 
the expression respecting the many (heathen) who shali come 
from the East and from the West, and sit down at table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, while 
the children of the kingdom shall be cast out. (Matt. viii.: 11, 
of. xxi.: 43; John x.: 16.) Thirdly, evangelical freedom is prom- 
ised in the words of Christ, and it is intimated that Jesus 
Himself fulfils the law and imputes to His disciples an en- 
tirely different, a more spiritual, pure, and free righteousness 
than that of the Pharisees. As an example of the evangelical 
freedom declared by Jesus, we may cite the doctrine of man’s 
relation to the Sabbath as explained by our Lord, Mark ii.: 27, 
sq. ; ‘‘ Man for the Sabbath—this is the slavish legal righteous- 
ness; ‘‘the Sabbath for man”—this is the filial, free right- 
eousness of the disciples of Jesus, who is Lord also of the Sab- 
bath. We conclude with the words of the blessed Neander 
(on the Christian sabbath, Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1850, 26, p. 
204): ‘* Paul certainly did no more than develop to clear con- 
sciousness the living truth, which was virtually contained, 
though still in a prophetic garb, in the words which Christ 
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spake while on earth, even as this was declared by him (John 


xvi.: 13, 25), to be the work of the Holy Spirit through the 
Apostles.” 





Articte 1V.--MINISTERIAL SUCCESS.* 


Brerarken ALUMNI: 


* j\%* * Sincerely do I share your disappointment in not 


being permitted to listen to the earnest, racy utterances of my 
brother, the principal under appointment for this service.t 

My theme is MinisrertaL Success—a theme on which it 
were easy to keep within the realm of common-place, if not of 
common sense, but one on which much might be said that 
ought to be profitable. 

I. Ministerial Success: what is it? who is the successful 
minister ? 

The most obvious answer to these questions. is undoubtedly 
the correct one ; though practically, different persons, answer- 
ing in the same general terms, would pronounce very diflerent- 
ly on results in particular cases. Nothing surely can be more 
fallacious than the judgments commonly pronounced on the 
comparative efficiency of different ministers. How true, in 
many instances, ‘‘ other men Jabored, and ye have entered in- 
tc their labors.” ‘They who contributed the most to the ro- 
sult are dead, or in some other part of the vineyard. They 
thought themselves, and, quite likely, were thought by others, 
unsuccessful. Possibly, they mourned over their inefficiency, 
and retired from the field scarcely able to hold up their heads 
before their brethren, for mortification that they had accom- 
plished so little. The new pastor has come, and ere he has 
fairly begun work, behold the sheaves! The record of his in- 





* An Address delivered before the Alumni of Newton Theological Institution, 
at its Anniversary, 1859, by Rev. J. R. Scott. 
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stallation tells also of happy converts buried by his hand _be- 
neath the baptismal wave, and more coming! Wonderful 
efficiency ! marvellous success! What prognostics of a long 
career oftriumph! And yet that poor brother, who withdrew 
so down-hearted, may have done more, vastly more, in prepar- 
ing the way of the Lord, than the new comer. The Master 
saw that he was not praying for the credit of success, and gave 
him the real request of his heart; leaving it to another, who 
possibly could not so well walk by faith, to do the visible, 
tangible, appreciated work of harvest. 

A minister is called to a field where all that is needed to 
secure him reputation for success is that things be kept up to 
the point at which he finds them. He is made easy and com- 
fortable in his affairs, with pleasant, quiet study, and well- 
stocked book-shelves ; of course, nothing must be suffered to 
encroach on his time and system of study, to jeopard the com- 
pleteness and finish of the sermon for Sunday morning; the so- 
cial influence of his denomination is all-commanding in the 
community—everything floating in the direction of his church; 
good deacons and good brethren are always at hand, ready to 
do the needful work that he finds it impracticable or inconve- 
nient to attend to ; finances are flourishing, and no danger of be- 
ing disturbed in his nest so long as the respectability of the 
Society is maintained ; in Association, Council, Convention, and 
all great denominational gatherings, he receives the deference 
naturally accorded to the chief representative of a body that 
‘¢ does’? so much, and from which so much is expected. Oh, 
who shall say this minister is not successful? Who shall 
bring into comparison with him that brother, whose lot has 
been cast where few eyes, save those of his own loving flock, 
light on him; where comparatively there is little room for nu- 
merical growth, or where the ground is pre-occupied, and pos- 
sibly by those who cast supercilious or patronizing glances on 
the little band; or, perchance, regard them rather as poachers 
on their rightful domain; where church and pastor, alike 
struggling under penury, must toil on, without place or appli- 
ance of attractiveness—in short, everything the very reverse 
of the position of the favored brother just contemplated ;—still, 
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all cleaving to the truth for truth’s sake, and not’ ashamed of 
that which makes them “a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men ;” all growing in grace; with heart ce- 
mented to heart ; punctual and zealous and self-sacrificing in 
duty, conveying to many a neglected soul the bread and the 
balm of the Gospel, and month by month earning a position 
that can no longer be held in contempt, but must be confessed 
by the very men, once the most scornful and hostile, a nucleus 
of blessed radiance. No, success may be the last thing asso- 
ciated in the minds of men with this humble, obscure, hard- 
working brother—especially as compared with his flourishing 
neighbor ; but whether the King of Zion may not one day deem 
him worthy the brighter crown, is a question not to be hastily 
decided. 

But, apart from comparisons, isit not to be feared that too 
many there are in the ranks of the ministry, who have reputa- 
tion for success, but whose achievements give them small 
title to be regarded as ‘‘ good ministers of Jesus Christ?” If 
to make for themselves a name for genius and learning, is to be 
a successful minister, then are they successful. If to be an 
eloquent orator, and the idol of an adoring populace, is to be a 
successful minister, then are they successful. If to disqualify 
a multitude of people for listening with patience and profit 
to any dispensation of the Gospel save from their lips—if, in- 
deed, it be not ‘‘ another Gospel,” inspiring them with a species 
of contempt for the ministrations of godlier and more Christ- 
like men, is success, then are they successful. If to attach to 
themselves ‘‘ troops of friends” by their genial humor, and sua- 
vity, and facility in putting people on good terms with them- 
selves, is success, then must they.be held to succeed. If to 
be the conscience-keeper of persons of wealth and prominence, 
communicating to them on religion just enough to keep up the 
odor of priestly sanctity, while superadding a covert flattery 
and court, amply sufficient to neutralize aught that may be dis- 
tasteful in their spiritual offices—if this is success, then are they 
successful. Ifthe ability to force one’s way into high positions: 
and as by birthright, draw to himself dignities, and titles, and 
emoluments, constitutes one such a minister, then are they 
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successful. And so, in too many cases, must we add of the 
ability to swell church-registers with converts’ names, albeit 
the Leviathan within them be stiil all untamed. 

Let me not be misunderstood. In all this, brethren, I am 
not giving vent to spleen, nor would I excite aught of the kind 
in others. I would only intimate the liability of our falling 
into mistake as to what constitutes true ministerial success, 
and contenting ourselves with the attainment of ends, that, to 
say the least, should be held in very subordinate regard. I say 
not that it is unlawful to desire, and to strive for, the highest 
mental accomplishments: on the contrary, he who aims to 
make the most of himself for Christ, will not fail to do this. 
Nor would | say that a preacher is to be dull and tedious, as 
a matter of duty, for fear the populace will crowd his house and 
trumpet tooloudly hisfame. Nor do I deem he ought to culti- 
vate acerbity of manner, and repel all attempts at familiar ap- 
proach, lest he incur the wo of them of whom all men speak 
well. Nor dol regard the frequent occupation of conspicu- 
ous posts as sure proof of a disposition to lord it over God’s 
heritage. And surely, I would not set it down as prima facie 
evidence against a minister, that large numbers were gathered 
into the church through his labors. But I would say, that 
where all this, or any part of this, exists, there is great danger 
of, taking it too readily for granted that the minister is suc- 
cessful in the true and full sense of the word; and for the 
minister himself to feel that he has attained to all that an am- 
bassador for Christ need aspire after. ‘Taken alone, all this 
may justly be regarded as little more than private, personal 
success, and that estimated on principles of the merest world- 
ly thrift. It may incidentally accompany genuine success; 
but, if this is all, or the most, the grand aim of the true servant 
of Christ remains unaccomplished. 

Now, what is that aim? In attempting to answer this 
question I have no novelty to broach. The work assigned to 
the Christian minister looks to the same end as that for which 
the Lord Jesus Christ came from heaven, and returned to 
heaven, to prosecute. Say for what the Son of God was 
cradled in a manger, and in a world made by Him had not 
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where to lay his head ; for what he journeyed and taught and 
toiled, through the length and breadth of Palestine ; for what 
he was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief; for what he was mocked and buffeted 
and belied, before Caiaphas and Herod and Pilate; for what he 
groaned, and sweat great drops of blood in Gethsemane, and 
expired under the ignominy and tortures of Calvary ; for what 
he descended into hell, and tasted the second death ; for what 
he burst the tomb, and at length ascended to his Father, there 
to live, still ever intent on consummating the same grand de- 
sign ;—say for what was all this, and you say for what the 
Christian ministry has been appointed; and at the same time 
for what the Lord instituted his church, and set on foot the en- 
tire system of means by which he carries the object of his me- 
diation into effect. ‘*The Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost.” ‘*Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for He 
shall save his people from their sins.” To save sinners, lost 
through sin, exposed to the awful and unending curse of their 
Creator’s holy law ; to restore revolted man to his just alle- 
giance ; to make manifest the glory of the Father through a 
grand redemptive seheme, which should display the infinite re- 
sources of the divine power and wisdom and grace, to which 
all nature should be made tributary, and in which the moral his- 
tory of the universe should converge—such is the end. In prose- 
cution of this did Christ establish his church, to be his agency 
among men, and tohis church gave the ministry as a sub- 
agency, through which in her more public functions she was 
to operate, and by which her own body was to be kept in sound, 
progressive, effective condition. 

Is this, brethren, magnifying our office too much? It seems 
hardly less than presumption that any mortal should assume 
to have been called to such a work, and [ can hardly refrain 
from pausing in my course of thought to exchange congratula- 
tions with you that a sphere of such dignity and glory should 
have been assigned ws. The glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God committed to our trust! Though the Apostle’s “ labors 
abundant,” and “stripes above measure,” and “ prisons fre- 
quent,” and ‘ deaths oft,” were inseparable adjuncts of our call- 
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ing, it were no undue enthusiasm for us to join himas he pro- 
fesses—‘‘ I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled 
me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the min- 
istry.” And hear him again, as, while pronouncing himself 
‘Jess than the least of.all saints,” he still says—‘‘ Unto me is 
this grace given, that I should preach among the gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ ; and to make all men see what 
is the plan of the mystery which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ; to the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the church, the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose of 
» God, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

A sublime end, traly ! comprising not only the plucking of 
sinners from unutterable wo, and elevating them into brother- 
hood with the Son of God, and a participation with Him in 
the blessedness and glory of his mediatorial throne, but the dis- 
closure to the exalted hierarchies in heaven of the manifold 
perfections of the Deity. Not as an apostle, simply, but as a 
minister, ‘‘ less than the least of all saints,” just what we 
are, and as each one of us should unaffectediy regard himself— 
commissioned to preach Christ crucified to perishing sinners, 
does Paul feel that an honor has been conferred on him to which 
Gabriel might well aspire. 

Such, comprehensively stated, is the object for which Christ 
instituted His ministry. Success in the ministry is success 
in the pursuit of this object. But let us look at it a little 
more in its particulars. 

1. The first and most obvious design of our office is the con- 
version of the impenitent. 

All men are by nature sinners; and what is born in them 
of depravity and alienation from their Holy Creator, they act 
out, develop, and confirm, so soon as they begin to perform in- 
telligent acts, As such they are under condemnation, vessels 
of wrath, fitted for destruction. Justice demands their death, 
and their righteous Sovereign cannot fail to execute the pen. 
alty He has denounced against the transgressor—either on the 
siuner himself, or on an adequate substitute—without making 
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Himself a liar. Such a substitute has been provided, and now 
God can be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Je- 
‘sus. But the sinner must believe in Jesus, penitently and heart- 
ily, and unqualifiedly accept of what Christ has done for him, 
or he only sinks under an aggravated doom. ‘To point the sin- 
ner to the Lamb of God, to set Christ crucified before him in 
the light best fitted to convince him of the Redeemer’s worthi- 
ness of all acceptation—this must the minister do. True, 
there must be the concurring and energizing power of the Holy 
Ghost, but that no way militates against the minister’s func- 
tion, for still the child of God is “ begotten with the word of 
truth.” To us, no less really than to the inspired and devoted 
Paul, is given the commission ‘‘ to open men’s eyes, and toturn* 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance 
among them who are sanctified, by faith that is in Christ.” 
‘t Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
But how shall they call on Him in whom they have not be- 
lieved ? and how shall they believe in Him of whom they have 
not heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher ?” 

Here, plainly, we have a cardinal department of the minis- 
ter’s work ; and he who so labors for the conversion of the im- 
penitent, that sinners are truly brought to Christ, must be ac- 
counted as not laboring in vain, and eminently successful is 
he by whose faithful efforts many are persuaded to drop their 
weapons and submit to the meek Conqueror of Calvary. Nor 
should any incumbent of the sacred office be satisfied without 
this evidence both of his call and of his fidelity. ‘“ They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
©ver.” 

Still, the fact that there are those, and in lamentable proport 
tion, who listen to his appeals unmoved, or, at least, not sav- 
ingly affected by them, by no means argues a preacher either 
unfaithful or unsuccessful. Some of the seed will fall by the 
wayside, and some on stony ground, and some among thorns. 
If only “some” fall on good ground, let the sower remember 
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that herein is the Master’s word verified... Inspired prophets 
have cried—‘‘ Who hath believed our report ?”...‘‘ They say of 
me, doth he not speak parables?” The ‘polished shaft,” 
though sped from a divine bow, has failed to pierce, and necks 
as ‘‘ iron sinews,’’ and brows as brass, have never been want- 
ing. Ofall who listened to the Great Teacher, how few heard 
with believing ears. With all the Pentecosts the world has 
seen, how few comparatively of all who have heard the word, 
even at the lips of the most godly and gifted of Christ’s min- 
isters, have so received it as to live. The golden accents of 
Chrysostom were still as goads, and fewer were drawn by them 
to Jesus than were pricked on to the preacher’s exile and their 
own destruction. When we think what Jonathan Edwards 
was, and read those mighty deliverances that went to men’s 
hearts like javelins, it seems to us that after a twenty-four 
years’ pastorate of such aman, an enemy of the truth could 
hardly have been left in his parish ; and yet he was driven from 
Northampton because the people would not endure the fidelity 
with which he discriminated between saint and sinner. This 
is the simple fact, despite what Mr. Bancroft has said about 
their subsequent repentance. And Christ’s noblest apostle, 
though we hear him in the exaltation of his soul exclaiming— 
‘* Now thanks be unto God, who always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ, and maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge by 
us in every place,” appears to utter himself in a modified tone 
where he writes—‘‘ To the one we are the savor of death unto 
death, and to the other the savor of life unto life. And who is 
sufficient for these things ?” To far the larger number addressed 
even by Paul, the message was but a stone falling on them 
and grinding them to powder. 

Let us not wonder then, brethren, if our preaching do not 
always accomplish the end we seek. It is not for us to compel 
conversion, though it is for us to toil and pray; to be instant 
in season, out of season, and io become all things to all men, 
that by all means we may win some. Conscious of doing 

what in us lies, agreeably to our commission, and of toiling 
in humble, trustful dependence on that grace by which alone 
our exertions can be made effectual, let us, like the Apostle, 
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when ‘‘some” are won to the Saviour, thank God who has 
caused us to triumph even to this extent, and has superadded 
the assurance that his word shall in no case return unto Him 
void. Let us not despond too readily. So far from our being 
able to turn to God all the unconverted of our flocks, let us 
not be surprised if we fail to retain them all permanently 
under our ministrations. It may form no just argument 
against either our faithfulness or our ability, that our gifts 
and personal influence are not strong enough to retain as our 
hearers, persons who are drawn in other directions by intima- 
cies more congenial, by the hope of greater worldly advantage, 
or, quite possibly, by a doctrine or an elocution more to their 
liking. 

2. But another branch of ministerial service remains, in 
which our profiting is to appear. You readily anticipate me 
as referring to the edification of believers—believers both in 
the individual and in the church capacity. 

As regards individual believers, their conversion and intro- 
duction into the church are but the beginning of their spiritual 
life. There are attainments to be made of which as yet they 
have slight conception. There is still the law in their members 
warring against the law of the mind, and only with persevering 
watchfulness and prayer and effort, will it be effectually re- 
pressed. ‘There is ‘the fruit of the Spirit in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth,” to be nurtured and matured. How 
much must be done before the convert shall know the full 
blessedness of a child of God, achieve the exploits of a valiant 
soldier of Christ, exemplify ‘the beauty of holiness,” and 
reach the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. How 
much is there for the pastor to do in guarding and feeding 
these lambs; and, when they are no longer lambs, still to train 
and nourish them up to all holy living. “He who does the duty 
of a good shepherd in this particular, is to be accounted 
a successful minister; and, when the Chief Shepherd shall 
appear, shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
The pastor who can look over his church, and see scattered 
through it disciples to whom he is assured his ministrations 
are blessed, enlarging their knowledge of truth, promoting 
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their humility and love and zeal, strengthening them for their 
conflicts, and comforting them in their sorrows, and augment- 
ing and multiplying their usefulness in Christian labors, 
Oh, let not that pastor feel that he is spending his strength for 
naught. He may not be rolling the swollen waters of a Nile 
over the garden of the Lord; but it is not a little that his 
influence is “‘as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended on the mountains of Zion, where the Lord com- 
manded his blessing.” Let him not cease to long and to toil 
for the conversion of sinners; and, though hitherto he has 
seen little fruit in that direction, it may yet please God to give 
him many souls. The best crops are not the quickest in 
ripening. But, however this may be, he has lawful ground for 
comfort in the present evidence of usefulness, and in the fact 
that it is no despicable success to have done something to 
enhance the usefulness of others. 

Let us now glance at the minister in his relation to believers in 
their collective capacity as churches. Here the successful 
minister is he through whose labors the church is built up, or 
maintains a vigorous life. After what has been said of the 
pastor’s work, as regards both the conversion of the impenitent 
and the spiritual progress of individual believers, nothing need 
be said, in this connection, on increase of numbers or growth 
in personal graces. I refer particularly to that edification by 
which the church is rendered one, harmonious, compact, stable 
body, actively and effectively devoted to the ends for which 
she was instituted by her Head. The Apostle gives the idea, 
where he speaks of the ascension gifts bestowed on the church 
by Christ, as conferred “for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
till we all come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, * * * growing 
up into Him in all things, which is the head, even Christ ; 
from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” No headless, 
heartless, rickety trunk is here. No, a perfect organism—firm 
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strong, symmetrical; progressively augmented, not by accre- 
tions from without, though such are presumed to be going on, 
but by development within itself—the growth contributed in 
due proportion by the natural, healthy development of each 
member ; with Christ for the head; and love, Christ’s spirit, 
gushing from the heart, and conveying nourishment and vitality 
to the remotest filament. This is the body to do Christ’s 
work. No matter if that church registers few names; no 
matter if ‘not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called” into her membership ; her 
influence will be felt; she will do the work set her by the 
Master. She will make an impression on the empire of Satan ; 
and the Great Day will show that she bore an honorable part in 
subjecting the world to Immanuel. 

Need it be said, that to be such a body, a church must be so 
taught that her members shall not be children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine :—taught no 
yea and nay Gospel, but a positive, discriminating, Bible theo- 
logy, the theology from which all the strength and glory our 
denomination ever had has sprung; taught gladly to walk by 
the same rule, and mind the same thing with others, whereto 
we have already attained with them, but never an inch beyond, 
—however ‘ bigot” and “exclusive” be cried after us, however 
we be accused of sacrificing ‘christian brotherhood” for dogma 
and non-essentials, however rich the bribe offered for the sur- 
render of our consistency and fidelity to truth ? And that the 
inspired ideal be realized, must she not be so taught, that her 
discipline will be such as shall insure an unmistakable distinc- 
tion between her and the world; and that such methods of 
christian beneficence shall be maintained, as will insure a 
thorough, steady, universal development of her resources in 
‘ doing good, looking not only to the needs of home, but as far 
as Christ’s Commission extends—‘‘ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature ?” 

Here, emphatically, is the appropriate function of the 
Christian pastor: to give oneness, consolidation, direction, 
and impulse to the church. His influence, diffused through 
the body, should be a force of cohesion, holding every particle 
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in its place—nor yet such a cohesive force, that no sooner is 
he gone than disintegration follows ; and a force of gravitation 
too, keeping the mass directed steadily towards Christ, and 
constantly approaching nearer and nearer to Him. Who can 
estimate the measure of that minister’s prosperity, who has 
attained to such a potency among the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost has made him overseer ? 

Such are the specifications pertaining to the nature of min- 
isterial success. He who should combine in large measure 
usefulness in every department of the minister’s work, would 
surely be an extraordinary man of God. A good minister is 
he who furnishes this combination in moderate measure. God 
is pleased to bestow his gifts on his servants in diverse kinds 
and diverse measures, and generally it will be found that no 
one man is eminent for efficiency in more than one department. 

It is for each one to ask—how can I do the most for Christ ? 

and toil on, mindful that to his own Master each one standeth 
or falleth. Let us beware how we measure ourselves among 
ourselves. Too much of this deadly bane is there at work in 
the churches ; and, to no small extent, brethren, we may thank 
ourselves for it. And are not these invidious comparisons 
commonly as untrue as they are useless and harmful? For 
where is the standard? Every one has his own, and, ten to one, 
it is a standard of the fancy merely, having no kind of refer- 
ence to substantial usefulness. The mightiest and the most 
benignant agencies in nature are those which are least 
obvious to ordinary observers, and by no means the most 
speedy in their operation. So it is with the influences that 
transform and bless society. God alone can give the increase, 
and He alone can trace through all their branchings the results 
of the efforts put forth in his service. 
II. But here a question is suggested, to which, even at some 
expense of your patience, [ feel bound to attempt an answer : 
to what extent is the Christian minister authorized to look for 
success in his work ? 

The difficulty of tracing the extent of any minister’s success 


was just now intimated. Not till the great Day of Account 
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will that be revealed, when the fire-test will show what was 
gold, silver, precious stones, and what wood, hay, stubble. 
Nevertheless, we are taught that there are conditions of suc- 
cess, and that our usefulness will be commensurate with our 
conformity to those conditions. Signally as the sovereignty of 
God is illustrated in the dispensation of his grace, that alone 
can make our ministrations effectual, this is the fact, and we 
cannot be too mindful of it. Indulge me in a number of spe- 
cifications. 

1. The extent of a minister’s usefulness will be determined, 
first, by his adaptedness to the field he occupies. 

There is a difference in fields, and a corresponding difference 
is demanded in the men whoare totill them. God has varied his 
gifts to his servants accordingly. One he has fitted to be a home 
laborer, another a missionary ; one for the city, another for the 
country ; one to address the masses, another the select audi- 
tory. A wise and blessed thing it is, surely, that the Lord has 
not given to his Church many men who are competent to the 
eare of six thousand souls, with time and strength to spare out 
ef their best working months for traversing to and fro half the 
land, to teach the people politics and philanthropy—to say no- 
thing of a treat now and then to whipped syllabub. Assuredly, 
Zion’s King has too much regard for the laws of proportion to 
provide such gifts only, when the flock in most of his pastures 
is but a “little” one. He who said—‘ Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost,” could never sanc- 
tion—much less institute—snch a waste of talent as this. But 
seriously, how clearly does experience teach that a man may 
be eminently suecessful in one field and fail in another. The 
minister, accordingly, in seeking a location, or when a location 
is seeking him, should beware how he ask—“ Is it a desirable 
position ?” instead of asking, “‘Am I suited to it?” for, if he 
is not suited to it, however desirable it may be for “ the right 
man ”—you perceive I recognize the existence of this somewhat 
tangible personage—it cannot long be desirable for him. 

sny a man has been taught the folly of ambition in this par- 
ticular. ‘ He gave them their request, but sent leanness into 
their soul.” Pardon the suggestion, brethren, that when one 
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finds he has made a mistake, the best thing he can do, and the 
first thing he ought to do, is to correct it. The permanency of 
the pastoral relation is assuredly a thing of not much less con- 
sequence than it is so abundantly set forth to be. A good pas- 
tor, settled where God would have him, ought to be growingly 
good—the quenching of youthful brilliancy by no means con- 
stituting superannuation, and being amply compensated by 
that wisdom which is the product alone of a ripe experience. 
Far be it from me to say one word to strengthen the hands of 
those conceited or factious individuals, unfortunately found in 
too many of our churches, whose chief sagacity seems to con- 
sist in their facility to detect the fact that their pastor is the 
wrong man, or has somehow exhausted his capacity for useful- 
ness here. Permission to retire might be granted to such with 
eminent advantage to the church. But there is one thing 
worse than the unsettling of a pastor; and that is for him to 
hold on to his place after it has been demonstrated that he can 
no longer—no matter from what cause—occupy it usefully. 
And change does not always imply descent. There may be 
changes up as wellas down. Allowing the minister has really 
been ill-treated, his removal may be the step that shall lead 
the way, under Providence, to a better destiny. Many a min- 
ister has crippled his very availability, not to say usefulness, 
for the rest of life, and done sore detriment to the cause of 
Christ, by staying too long; when, by a graceful, and by no 
means necessarily cowardly, withdrawal, he might have found 
a more congenial sphere, in which to pass the rest of his days 
in peaceful, prosperous, appreciated service. Quite possibly, it 
is wrong for the people not to like us, and to profit by our efforts 
for their good; but little advantage is likely to come, either to 
them, or to ourselves, from our contesting the matter very 
sharply with them. And it may be they are right, after all; 
for, though we may be admirably suited to some other sphere, 
we may have no proper adaptation to this. 

2. Again. The degree of our success will be commensurate 
with our qualifications for our work. These qualifications are 
native and acquired—physical, mental and moral. : 
God never intended the generality of men to be ministers, 
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though it is expected of every Christian that he ‘ hold forth the 
word of life ;” and many a layman, no doubt, has done it more 
effectually than many a preacher. It is no man’s duty to be a 
minister who is naturally fitted todo more good in some other 
vocation. The Lord has need of good tradesmen, and good 
lawyers and doctors, and good educators, and good farmers and 
sailors, as well as of good ministers. But after the question of 
natural adaptation to the work has been affirmed, it does not 
follow that the person concerned has present competency for it. 
Prospective culture may enter as an important element in de- 
termining whether one is called to preach. 

But, whatever may be the native qualifications of a man, he 
cannot be true to the Master, nor to himself either, without 
superadding*every acquisition within his reach, of discipline 
and of furniture, that can enhance his power. 

There is a physical training, having to do with voice and 
gesture and aspect, and energy and endurance in work, that 
cannot be neglected without laying the lame and the sick on 
God’s altar. 

And then the priest’s lips must keep knowledge. Howcan 
he expect that God will honor him in failing to furnish him- 
self, so far as practicable, with the stores he is appointed to dis- 
pense? And what knowledge is there that the preacher may 
not make available? Language, history, all science and phi- 
losophy, truly so called, especially the science of Man, how es- 
sential for effective illustration and appeal. Is not all truth 
God’s? and where, if not on God’s altar, should it be laid ? 

But, apart from what is taken up by the mind, how import- 
ant the discipline of its various faculties themselves, so that 
they shall be developed respectively in due proportion, harmo- 
niously combined, and act in ready obedience to the will. 

In preaching, the minister must reason. In what mind is 
there not room for the culture of the reasoning faculty? Not 
that that is to furnishhim with his message, but by that must 
he determine what his message is, and convince his hearers 
that he declares truly the mind of God. After the truth has 
been logically deduced from the Bible, how much argumenta- 
tion often must there be about it, in explaining its connections, 
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in vindicating its consistency with other truths; in unfolding 
its bearings on the diverse characters and conditions to which 
it relates; in removing the thousand objections of ignorance, 
prejudice and sophistry. 

And logical culture is never perfected until the reasoner is 
guarded against the peril of falling a victim to his own logic. 
Sometimes, indeed, startling results will appear, where every 
one must admit their justness ; but unfortunate is the speaker 
who will push his conclusions from point to point, unti! poor 
common sense will revolt, and his hearers feel that if his deduc- 
tions are legitimately drawn, they only demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of his premises. All true principles have their limita- 
tions, outside of which they are not true; and he is but a 
half-trained logician who cannot discover the limits beyond 
which his argument no longer holds; who persists in foreing it 
to results that defy all analogy, and the relations of other ad- 
mitted, well-established truths; in fine, who has not made 
himself an adept in the whole science of Fallacies. 

But the preacher must be something more than a mere rea- 
soner. The finest specimens of reasoning in our language, and 
in which a constant resort to analogies in nature and provi- 
dence might be presumed to impart attraction, would be lis- 
tened to but impatiently by a promiscuous assembly. Not 
because the style of Butler is peculiarly unintelligible, but for 
the same reason that all dry argument in the pulpit fails to 
interest. There is an essential lack in it. Something is want- 
ing to rouse and keep up attention, to give life and point to the 
conceptions, to subdue, and to impel tc practice. Do we say hear- 
ers owght to attend to the truth, and are answerable for its 
neglect? But where there is no unction to prepare the soul 
to be penetrated, where no direct attempt has been made on 
the avenues to the heart, all the fault may not be on the hear- 
er’s side. His whole soul has not been addressed, and it is the 
seat of life to which the vital energy has not been directed 
The intimate connection between the heart and the imagina- 
tion has been lost sight of. Indeed, the preacher has brought 
but half his own soul to the work. Not so did Jesus Christ 
preach. 
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The culture of the imagination must be joined to that of the 
reasoning powers before the minister is fitted for the business 
of persuasion. He needs wings as well as eyes, though it be- 
hooves him to beware lest, as somebody has said, ‘‘ hecover his 
eyes with his wings.” By enlisting the imagination of the 
hearer, a lodgment may be gained for the truth, and an impulse 
given to the soul. How frequently does a simple picture of 
the fancy throw a flood of light on the understanding. A sim- 
ile is sometimes better than a long argument for demolishing a 
difficulty. And how many facts and representations come 
within the scope of Christian teaching, revealed in terms and 
images appreciable only by the imagination. 

But what does our own experience teach on this point? As 
the soul has dilated with the greatness, and kindled with the 
glory, of our theme, have we not felt that mere reasoning and 
literal language were mockery in such a proclamation ? Have 
we not felt that were the Universe of beauty and grandeur at 
our command, we could draw thence no drapery with which it 
were extravagant to invest such truths? that, could we sum- 
mon all that is alluring and all that is fearful to our aid, we 
could frame no appeal that should agitate too deeply the hearts 
we would move ? 

I had intended in this connection to speak also of the cul- 
ture of our moral powers, and especially of the importance— 
who can tell it ?—of a growing, all-constraining appreciation 
of the love of Christ; but the bearing of all this on our suc- 
cess is so obvious that we need not dwell on it. A/l the fac- 
ulties of soul and body, in their best condition, should be 
brought to the prosecution of our high calling. Truly, in our- 
selves we are the veriest impotency ; still, are we not em- 
ployed in this service in entire accordance with the law of the 
adaptation of means toends? As ambassadors for Christ we 
cannot feel too strongly that we are called to a noble work, 
that should be nobly done. And only as we seek thus to do 
it, can we look for ‘ the Great Taskmaster’s” approval and 
benediction. 

3. There are various qualities of preaching which it would 
now be proper to notice, did time permit, as contributing to 
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its good effect, such as clearness, simplicity, tenderness, point, 
purity and completeness of doctrine, and earnestness. A 
word on this last. 

No man was ever called of God to preach the gospel, who 
either could not, or would not, preach it earnestly. By this 
I do not mean blustering or vociferating in the pulpit. Ear- 
nestness may quiver in a choked whisper, and is quite as likely 
to do it as to thunder—though we men of New-England 
training hardly need to be guarded lest we err on the side 
of being too declamatory. Nor is the extemporary mode of 
address essential here, though I admit it, other things being 
equal, to be preferable. But those ‘ other things” may make 
a great difference. Andrew Fuller said of Chalmers—*“ If that 
man would throw away his papers in the pulpit, he might be 
king of Scotland.” What greater could Thomas Chalmers 
have been tu the people of Scotland with a crown upon his 
head than he subsequently became? But he did make the exper- 
iment over and over again, and surely, if any man ever had 
the force of will to push it through to success, Chalmers had it. 
But he failed. He felt that the very thing which constituted 
his peculiar power as a preacher must be sacrificed if he per- 
sisted. And who that ever read a half-dozen of Chalmers’ ser- 
mons must not see it was so? The late representations of 
the British Standard on this subject are sufficiently answered by 
Chalmers’ own journal. Unquestionably, there are those who 
can reach a higher excellence in preaching from a manuscript 
than without one. Shall they be condemned to abandon their 
paper on pain of being thrust out of the ministry ? or, what is 
about equivalent, losing caste in it? Let not our frietids of 
the ready tongue push their advantage too far. Enough that 
their pigmies tower above our giants. It is hardly chivalric in 
the strong, firm-footed extemporizer to be hard on his poor, 
timid brother of the crutch. But really, is it not high time 
that this twattling about reading, as if there could be no preach- 
ing where the sermon is read, was away with? He must be 
a poor preacher who absolutely cannot talk a half hour with 
fair acceptance without a manuscript, or is servilely bound to 
the written page before him. No doubt many of us scribble 
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a good deal more than is profitable, and do great injustice to 
our capability of ready utterance by our want of confidence in 
it; but there have been too many impressive, powerful read- 
ers of sermons, too many whose proclamation of truth has 
been set home with power from on high, to leave any justifi- 
cation of that catering to popular prejudice on this subject, to 
which men, who ought to be ashamed of such unbrotherly con- 
duct, so often lend themselves in speaking and writing on it. 

But, whatever may be the peculiar mode, preaching must 
be earnest to be effective. The filling up of the thirty minutes 
because one is expected to do it, and paid to do it, is not the 
thing. And the affectation of earnestness will not meet the 
case. The speaker must utter his heartfelt convictions. ‘ We 
believe and therefore speak.” We must speak right to peo- 
ple—about their own aflairs—to-day’s matters, but to-day’s 
only as related to an eternity close at hand. We must speak, 
because ‘* wo is unto me if I preach not the Gospel ;” but not 
less because, seeing God and Christ, and men and probation 
and redemption, and an eternal heaven and hell, as we do, we 
cannot but speak. 


‘“* By weakest ministers, the Almighty thus 
Makes known his sacred will, and shows his power ; 
By Him inspired, they speak with urgent tongue, 
Authoritative, while the illumined breast 
Heaves with unwonted strength. High as their theme 
Their great conceptions rise in rapturous flow, 
As quick the ready organs catch the thought ; 
And, in such strains as Science could not teach, 
Bear it in all its radiance to the heart. 
The listening throng there feel its blessed effect, 
And deep conviction glows in every breast.” 


How is it possible, brethren, we should proclaim such a 
message as that committed to us—a message to men who 
must perish hopelessly if they decline or neglect to receive it ; 
a message in which we have ourselves so weighty a personal 
interest, and proclaim it coldly? What warnings! what ex- 
postulations! what invitations! what entreaties! Brethren, 
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we shall not go without success before the people, when with 
apostolic sincerity and fervor we can say—‘ Now, we are am- 
bassadors for Christ; as though God did beseech you by us, 
we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” .. . 
‘‘What is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 
even ye, in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? 
for ye are our glory and joy.” The Holy Spirit acts not in con- 
travention of the laws of the human constitution, but altogether 
in accordance with them; and he who adapts himself to those 
laws the most happily, will assuredly so far labor with the best 
prospect of success. 

4, There are a number of other matters on which I purposed 
to speak, as affecting the measure of a minister’s success, bring- 
ing to view the importance of his securing the confidence and 
love of his people by a faithful and kindly intercourse with 
them ; and—may I not add ?—-their deep respect by his upright 
and outright manliness; of his enjoying a good report of them 
that are without ; of his not restricting his efforts to appeals at 
arm’s-length; of his reposing faith in the weapons put into 
his hands to wield—weapons not carnal but spiritual, never- 
theless mighty, through God, to the pulling down of strong- 
holds; of his being sustained by the prayers, co-operation, and 
especially the consistent, godly examples of his church; of his 
making the most of opportunities to labor in destitute localities, 
never forgetting those words of Christ—‘‘ The poor have the 
Gospel preached unto them ;” and last, not least, but above all 
indispensable, of his looking for success only so far as he recog- 
nizes the true Author of all efficiency in the dispensation of the 
Word. ‘My glory will I not give to another.” ... ‘ Not 
by might, not by strength, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
We cannot be too deeply impressed with this truth. ‘ Neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.”” We may be never so well acquainted 
with the laws of mind, and conform to them never so rigidly» 
but if we leave out of account the absolute need of a power 
that is dispensed solely by the hand of a Sovereign God, our 
words will be as the idle wind. He who is right at this point, 
can hardly be wrong at any. He will bea manof prayer. ‘Bene 
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drasse, bene straduisse.”’ Wumbly, and yet confidently, look- 
ing to the Lord of the Harvest for success, he will not fail, so 
far as in him lies, to fulfil all the divinely-imposed conditions 
of success ; and thus honoring God, God will honor him, by caus- 
ing the pleasure of the Lord to prosper in his hand. 

Not to detain you farther, let me conclude by suggest- 
ing, as covering most of the ground we have been over, three 
mottoes : 

For the pulpit—I peTerMINED NoT TO KNOW ANYTHING AMONG 
you, save Jesus Curist anp Him cruciriep. 

For the study—Snow TayseLF appRovED UNTO GoD, A WORK- 
MAN THAT NEEDETH NOT TO BE ASHAMED, RIGHTLY DIVIDING THE 
WORD OF TRUTH. 

For the closet—My sou, walr THOU ONLY UPON GoD: FOR 
MY EXPECTATION Is FRoM Him. 





Articte V.—THE ANGEL JEHOVAH. 


A seine with this title is often spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment as appearing to different persons; and he evidently differs 
in character and station from those other angels who are re- 
ferred to, and of whom we have already written.* We there- 
fore devote an article to a consideration of the various appear- 
ances of this being, to an examination of his character, and to 
en inquiry as to his personal identity. 

In the common English version of the Scriptures there are 
two different names of God, which are translated by the word 
Lord. ‘These are =m" Jehovah or Yehovah, and »:*s Adonai. 
Jehovah means “the self-existent one.” Butterworth svys it is 
explained, Rev. i. 4: ‘* Which is, and which was, and which 
is to come.” Adonai means, “my director; basis, supporter, 
prop, or stay.” While Adonai is a name of God in some 
instances, see Gen. xv. 8, Exodus xxxiv. 9; it is also used as 


* See January Number, p. 18. 
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an appellative of men, see Gen. xxiii. 6; xlii. 10. But Jeho- 
vah is never used except with reference to the Divine Being, 
and the Jews still think this name so sacred, that in reading 
the Scriptures they do not pronounce it, but substitute Adonai 
instead thereof. Our translators have in some instances rendered 
this word Jehovah; but have usually translated it Lord. When 
Jehovah is in the original, Lorp is printed in capital letters, 
but when Adonai, whether applied to God or man, it is printed 
in Roman characters. 7 

The being we propose to speak of has for his title, the sacred 
name compounded with angel, mtn: 9x2 Malach Jehovah. 
This title occurs in the Old Testament a number of times. 
The first account we have of his appearance is in Gen. xvi. 7., 
when he came to Hagar as she fled from Sarai, her mistress. 
Probably the same being appeared to her again when she 
finally left Abraham’s house, Gen. xxi. 17; but he is there 
called Malach Elohim, “the angel of God.” He appeared to 
Abraham as he stretched forth his hand to slay his son, Gen, 
xxii. 11; to Moses, when in the desert at Horeb, Exodus, 
ili. 2; to Balaam, when he was going forth to the king of 
Moab, in answer to his request that he would come and curse 
Israel, Num. xxii. 22; to the Israelites, Judges ii. 1; to 
Gideon, Judges vi. 2; and to Manoah and his wife, before the 
birth of Samson, Judges xii. 3-11. ° 

A consideration of these passages will show that the “ angel 
Jehovah” was not a mere created being, who was the mes- 
senger of God ; but that he spake as if he were possessed of 
divine power, and claimed the attributes of Deity. Let us 
examine them. We commence with Gen. xvi. 7-14. It will 
be seen here that the angel of the Lorp who appeared to 
Hagar, did not speak in the name of another, but in his own 
right. He did not tell her of what one superior to himself 
would do for her, but said, verse 10, “‘ J will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude.” In 
declaring that he would do this, he not only assumed divine 
power, but used language synonymous with-that which we find 
in Gen. xvil. 10, where we are told God said to Abraham, ‘“‘ And 
as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: behold I have blessed him, 
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and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceed- 
ingly.” Hagar seems to have believed him to be more than 
angel, for we read, verse 18, ‘* And she called the name of the 
Lorp that spake unto her: Thou God seest me: for she said, 
Have I also here looked after him that seeth me?” In Gen. 
xxi. 17, the angel of God says to her, when she was expecting 
the death of [shmael from fatigue and thirst, ‘ Arise, lift up 
the lad, and hold him in thine hands; for J will make him a 
great nation.” Here we again see power which belongs alone 
to God assumed by one who is called “ the angel of God,” and 
who we think is the same being that appeared to Hagar before 
under the title, ‘‘ Angel Jehovah,” and to Abraham as God in 
Gen. xvii. 20, and also in chap. xxi. 13, saying of Ishmael, 
‘¢ And also of the son of the bond-woman will I make a nation, 
because he is thy seed.” 

We pass to Gen. xxii. Here we learn that God did try 
Abraham, and said unto him, *‘ Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of 
the mountains which I will tell thee of.” Abraham knew the 
voice of God, and the next morning started on his journey, 
that he might do as God had bidden him. Arrived at the 
place, and having made all ready, “ he took the knife to slay 
his son,” when (verse 11, 12), “the angel Jehovah called to 
him out of heaven,” and said, ‘‘ Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only (Isaac) from me.’ And still further, verse 15-18, “ The 
angel Jehovah called unto Abraham out of heaven the second 
time, and said, ‘* By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for 
because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only (Isaac): that in blessing, I will bless thee; 
and in multiplying, I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies ; and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; because thou hast 
obeyed my voice.’ So that while in the first and second 
verses God is represented as directing Abraham to go and offer 
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Isaac, in the latter verses we have quoted, the angel Jehovah 
states that it was his voice which Abraham had obeyed, and 
himself to whom Isaac was to have been offered, and again 
promises to do what only God can perform, and predicts what 
only God could know. 

Exodus iii. 2: \‘* And the angel Jehovah appeared unto him 
(Moses) in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush;” and 
when he turned aside to see the great sight, ‘‘ God called unto 
him out of the midst of the bush,” and proclaimed himself, 
‘‘the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob,” declared himself, ‘‘ I am roar J am;” and sent Moses 
to Pharoah to demand that the children of Israel should be re- 
leased. Moses evidently understood the angel Jehovah and 
(od who spoke to him to be the same being, for (Deut. xxxiii. . 
16) he invoked upon the tribe of Joseph ‘the good-will of 
him that dwelt in the bush.” 

Num. xxii.: Here we lsarn (verses 31, 32) that after the 
ass had spoken, ‘*‘ the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, and he 
saw the angel Jehovah standing in the way, and his sword 
drawn in his hand.” ‘‘ And the angel Jehovah said unto him, 
Wherefore hast thou smitten thine ass these three times? be- 
hold I went out to withstand thee, because thy way is perverse 
before me.” And when Balaam had confessed his sin, and 
offered to go back again, “the angel Jehovah said unto 
Balaam, Go with the men: but only the word that I shall 
speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak.” Balaam evidently un- 
derstood this angel to be more than a created being, for (verse 38) 
he said to the king of Moab, ‘ Lo, I am come unto thee ; have 
I now any power at all to say any thing? the word that God 
putteth in my mouth that shall I speak.” And in accordance 
with the view we have taken, we find that while the angel 
announced that he should direct Balaam what to speak, we 
read (chap. xxiii. 4) : ‘‘ And God met Balaam” (verse 5) ‘ and 
the Lord put a word in Balaam’s mouth, and said, Return 
unto Balak, and thus shalt thou speak.” And again (verse 
16): ‘‘ And the Lord met Balaam, and puta word in his mouth, 
and said, Go again unto Balak, and say thus.” | 
In Judges ii. 1, we read: “‘ And an angel of the Lord came . 
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up from Gilgal to Bochim. and said, I made you %o go up out 
of Egypt, and have brought you unto the land which I sware 
unto your fathers ; and I said, I will never break my covenant 
with you. And ye shall make no league with the inhabitants 
of this land, ye shall throw down their altars; but ye have 
not obeyed my voice.” Yet in Exodus xx. 2, we read, “I am 
the Lorp thy God which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt.” And in Gen. xvii. 8, that the Lorn said unto Abra- 
ham, ‘‘I will give unto thee, and to thy szed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for 
an everlasting possession ; and 1 will be their God.” So that 
the angel here claims to have done, and to have promised, what 
Jehovah asserts he had done, and had promised. 

Judges vi. 11-23: From this passage we learn that the 
angel Jehovah appeared to Gideon, and told him, “ Jehovah is 
with thee, thou mighty man of valor.” Gideon replied, ‘‘ O 
my Lord (adonai) if Jehovah be with us, why then is all this 
befallen us?” ‘And Jehovah looked upon him, and said, Go 
in this thy might, and thou shalt save Israel from the hand of 
the Midianites: have not I sent thee?’ That Jehovah just 
spoken of is identical with the angel Jehovah before named, 
may be seen from the answer of Gideon, for he says in reply, 
**Q my Lord (Adonai) wherewith shall I save Israel?” ‘“ Je- 
hovah said unto him, Surely I will be with thee, and thou shalt 
smite the Midianites as one man.” Such language as this in- 
dicates to Gideon that his visitor is a superior being, and he 
requests that he will not leave till a present (or as the margin 


has it, a meat-offering) is set before him. This is prepared d 
and brought, and having been placed by direction of the angel t 
upon a rock, he brought fire out of the rock, and consumed it, i 
and then departed. Gideon now perceives it was the angel ; 
Jehovah, and said, “‘ Alas, O Lorp Gop! for because I have : 
seen an angel of the Lorp face to face. And Jehovah said : 
unto him, Peace be unto thee; fear not, thou shalt not die.” t 
Now what we wish particularly to call attention to in this t 
passage is, that we have a conversation carried on between e 
Gideon and ona who appeared to him, whom the historian t 
t 


speaks of indiscriminately as the angel Jehovah, and Jehovah ; 
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that the being thus spoken of by these two names, commissions 
Gideon to go against the Midianites, and promises to give him 
success; and that at the close of the interview, Gideon dis- 
covers that it was the angel Jehovah, and was afraid, and that 
Jehovah told him not to fear, for he should not die. 

Judges xiii. 17, 18: When Manoah, the father of Samson, 
inquired of the angel Jehovah, who appeared to him and his 
wife, ‘‘ What is thy name?” he replied, ‘‘ Why askest thou 
thus after my name, seeing it is secret?” The margin has 
wonderful, and this is correct, as it is 2 Pali, a word 
from the same root as that translated wonderful in Isai. ix. 6. 
And when he had ascended toward heaven in the flame of the 
offering of which he had refused to partake, Manoah knew that 
it was the angel Jehovah, and said to his wife (verse 22) “ We 
shall surely die, for we have seen God.” So that we learn. 
that Manoah believed the angel Jehovah and God to be one 
and the same being. 3 

Besides the instances we have already given, we notice some 
other places where we think the same being is referred to, 
although he is not called by the name under consideration. 
Among these, we take Gen. xviii. In verse 2, we are informed 
that Abraham saw three men. Verse 10, one of these is stated 
to have said, “I will certainly return unto thee according te 
the time of life, and lo, Sarah thy wife shall have a son.” 
Verse 13, 14, we are told, ‘The Lorp said unto Abraham, 
Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying, shall I of a surety bear a 
child, which am old? Is any thing too, hard for the Lorp? 
At the time appointed I will return unto thee, according to the 
time of life, and Sarah shall have a son.” In verse 16 we are 
informed that the ‘‘ men rose up from thence, and looked toward 
Sodom; and Abraham went to bring them on their way.” 
Then in verse 22, we are told that ‘‘the men went toward 
Sodom, but Abraham stood yet before the Lorn.” Then follows 
the intercession of Abraham for Sodom, which closes the chap- 
ter; and in the first verse of the nineteenth chapter, it is said, 
‘¢ And there came two angels to Sodom at even.’ Thus, while 
three in the appearance of men came to Abraham’s tent, only | 
two went on to Sodom. Was not the third one the Lorp, 7. e. 
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Jehovah, who gave Abraham the promise of a son, and revealed 
to him what he was about to do to Sodom, and promised that 
if ten righteous men could be found in the city, he would ‘ not 
destroy it for ten’s sake?” If there were any doubt of this, 
would it not be removed by the fact that in the first verse of 
chap. Xviii. it is said: ‘‘ The Lorp appeared unto him (Abraham) 
in the plains of Mamre?” And is there not good reason to be- 
lieve that the Lorp here named, is the same as the angel Je- 
hovah, whom we have seen in the other passages ? 

In Genesis xxxii. 24, we read: ‘ And Jacob was left alone ; 
and there wrestled a man with him, until the breaking of the 
day.” And in verses 28, 29: ‘‘ He said, Thy name shall be 
called no more, Jacob, but Israel; for as prince hast thou 
power with God, and with men, and hast prevailed. And 
Jacob asked him, and said, Tell me, J pray, thy name, and he 
said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? And 
he blessed him there.” Then in verse 30: ‘* And Jacob called 
the name of the place Peniel, for } have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved.” Thus we learn that Jacob believed 
the man who wrestled with him to be God. But if we turn 
to Hosea, xii. 4, 5, we find the prophet referring to this event, 
and saying, ‘‘ Yea, he had power over the angel, and pre- 
vailed : he wept, and made supplication unto him: he found 
him in Bethel, and there he spake with us; even the Lorp God 
of hosts, the Lorp is his memorial.” 

Now if we pass on to Genesis xlviii. 15, 16, we find the fol- 
lowing respecting Jacob: ‘‘ And he blessed Joseph, and said, 
God before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaae did walk, 
the God which fed me all my life long unto this day, the angel 
which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” Observe 
here, that the same being whom Jacob in the 15th verse calls 
‘** God which fed me all my life long,” he in the 16th verse 
speaks of as ‘the angel which redeemed me from all evil ;” 
and if we go back again in his history to chap. xxviii, 15, we 
find Jehovah saying unto him, ‘‘ Behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will bring 
thee again into this land.” -And in Gen. xxxi. 11-13, Jacob 
says: ‘‘'The angel of God spake unto me in a dream, saying, 
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* %* * * Tam the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst 
the pillar, and where thou vowedst a vow unto me.” So that, 
as we have already seen, the man with whom Jacob wrestled, 
and who claimed to be God with whom Jacob had power, Jacob 
spoke of as God whom he had seen face to face; and regarded 
him as the same being who appeared to him as Jehovah at 
Bethel, and as the angel of God in Padan-Aram; and Hosea 
calls him God, the angel, the Lorp God of hosts, and also 
identifies him with the God of Bethel. Is he not also the 
angel Jehovah ? 

Exodus, xiv. 19, we are told “ The angel of God which 
went before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them, and the pillar of the cloud went from before their face, 
and stood behind them.” In Exodus xiii. 21, it is said, ‘‘ And 
the Lorp went before them by day ina pillar of cloud, to 
lead them the way, and by night in a pillar of fire, to give 
them light.” And in Exodus xxiii. 20, 21, we read, ‘* Behold, 
I send an angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of 
him, and obey his voice ; provoke him not, for he will not par- 
don your transgressions, for my name is in him.” Was not 
the angel of God, in the first instance, and the angel in the 
last, the same as the Lorp who went before them in the 
second? ‘That Moses understood that Jehovah was personally 
present with the people in their journeys, we may gather from 
Exodus xxxiii. 12, where, after the sin of the golden calf, he 
seems to fear that this presence would be withdrawn, and 
says, verse 15, ‘If thy presence go not, carry us not up 
hence.” 3 

If it be objected to the view we have taken, that the Being 
we have spoken of is called an ‘ angel,” and therefore cannot 
be the Divine Being himself, we reply, that angel is not a 
designation of nature but of office, for its primary meaning is 
‘‘ a messenger—one who announces anything.” Hence, if one 
of the Divine Trinity should appear for the purpose of announc- 
ing a thing, he would be “‘the Angel Jehovah,” while we 
think the context and connection of the passages we have ex- 
amined, clearly show that this Being possesses the knowledge, 
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and claims to exercise the prerogatives of the Godhead. There 
are, probably, occasions on which a mere angel, or a prophet, 
have had this title applied to them, but we think that gene- 
rally it is a specific Being who is so called, and that his Divine 
nature and character are clearly pointed out. 

Having thus, as we think, shown that Malach Jehovah, the 
angel Jehovah, claimed to possess the attributes of deity, and 
to do what none but God can do, and that, therefore, he must 
have been one of the persons of the Trinity, in this manner 
manifesting himself to men, we proceed further, and suggest 
that he is probably the second person, the Word, who “ was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, even the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We give the following reasons for this opinion : 

1. God, ¢. e. the Father, is declared to be invisible to man. 
Thus we read (Exodus xxxiii. 20), ‘‘ Thou canst not see my 
face, for there shall no man see me and live.” Johni. 18: 
** No man hath seen (xod at any time.” 1 Tim. vi. 16: ‘ Who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” 
John vi. 46: ‘ Not that any man hath seen the Father, save 
he which is of God, he hath seen the Father.” Ool. i. 15: 
“* Who is the image of the invisible God.” Heb. xi. 27: “ For 
he (Moses) endured as seeing him who is invisible.” We may 
observe, further, that this fact seems to have been constantly 
recognised by those who were the subjects of divine teaching, 
showing that it was well understood that God was invisible to 
man. Thus (Gen. xxxii. 30) Jacob, after receiving the biess- 
ing of him with whom he had wrestled, says: ‘‘I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved.” And (Judges xiii. 
22) after Manoah had seen the angel Jehovah ascend in the 
flame, he ‘“ said unto his wife, We shall surely die, because we 
have seen God.” And (Isaiah vi. 5) when the prophet had 
seen the vision of Jehovah on his throne, he said, ‘“* Wo is 
me! for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes 
have seen the king, the Lorp of hosts.” 

But Jesus Christ is the revealer of the Godhead, ‘“ The only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
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clared him.” Johni.18, And we think he did this, not only 
after his incarnation, but before this, as the angel Jehovah, and 
that he was then, as since, ‘‘ The image of the invisible God,” 
the medium of communication between God and man. 

In this connection we should also remember what has already 
been stated, that in answer to the inquiry of Manoah as to his 
name, the angel Jehovah replied, ‘‘ Why askest thou after my 
name, seeing it is secret ?” (or wonderful); and that in this 
way he appropriated to himself one of the titles given to the 
Messiah. Isaiah ix. 6. 

2. Jesus Christ is called ‘‘the angel,” or messenger. Thus, 
(Mal. ili. 1), we read, ‘‘ Behold, I will send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of 
the covenant, whom ye delight in; behold, he shall come, saith 
the Lorp of hosts.” Here two messengers or angels are spoken 
of : one who was to prepare the way before the Lorp of hosts, 
and the other, ‘‘ the Lord,” ‘‘ even the messenger of the cove- 
nant.” And if there were any doubt as to who these’ two 
were, it would be removed by a reference to Matt. xi. 10, and 
Mark i. 2, where it is shown that John the Baptist was the first 
messenger referred to, and of course the Lord Jesus Christ 
must be the second. So, also, (Isaiah xlii. 1), we read, “* Be- 
hold my servant, whom I uphold, mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth,”’ &c. This is quoted (Matt. xii. 18) and applied to 
Jesus Christ; while in Isaiah xlii. 19, the same being who 
in the first verse is called a servant, is called ‘‘ my messenger.” 

3. We remark, further, that in John i. 1, Jesus Christ is 
called ‘* The Word,” and is declared to be God. We suppose 
that the Jews were acquainted with this name as indicating a 
divine appearance. It seems to be used in this way, Gen. xv. 
1; 1 Sam. ui. 7, 21; 1 Kings, xix. 9, and in other places. 
And in the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonathan, the 
expression “* Word of Jehovah,” is frequently used where a 
visible appearance of God is spoken of, and where the Hebrew 
has Jehovah, or Elohim. From a number of instances given 
by Dr. Eli Noyes, we select for reference Gen. xxxv. 9; Hxo- 
dus xix. 17; Numbers xi. 20; Deut. i. 30; Psa. ii. 2. On 
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this subject Dr. A. Clarke says, in a note on Gen. xxii. 1, “I 
wish, once for all, to remark, though the subject has been re- 
ferred to before, that the Chaldee term x~=°2 meimera, which 
we translate word, is taken personally in some hundreds of 
places in the Targums. When the author, Jonathan, speaks 
of the Divine Being as doing or saying anything, he generally 
represents him as performing the whole of his metmera, which 
he appears to consider, not as a speech, or word spoken, but as 
a person quite distinct from the Most High. S&t. John uses the 
word Aoyo¢ in precisely the same sense with the Targumists, 
(chap. i. 1).” We suggest, then, that it is worthy of consider- 
ation whether “the angel Jehovah,” and ‘the word of Jeho- 
vah,” are not names by which the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Eternal Word, manifested himself previous to his 
incarnation. 

We close with some reflections. 1. If our views be correct, 
this subject sets forth the pre-existence of Christ, and proves 
his divinity. It sets forth his pre-existence. The Jews thought 
they knew of his beginning. They regarded him as the son of 
Joseph and Mary; and hence, when he spoke of Abraham, in 
connection with himself, they asked, with wonder and indig- 
nation, *‘ Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” There are those, now, who look upon Jesus 
Christ as a mere man, and suppose that he began to exist 
about the time of the commencement of our era; but the 
Scriptures not only speak of him as existing long befrre this, 
but as being eternal; while, in answer to the inquiry of tlie 
Jews, Jesus replied, ‘* Before Abraham was, I am, making, as 
we understand it, a direct assertion of his essential deity. And 
if our view of the Being of whom we have been writing be cor- 
rect, then he not only existed in the bosom of the Father, and 
sat on his throne of glory, but he had been accustomed to 
manifest himself personally on earth, and to walk and talk 
with men whose nature he intended afterwards to assume, that 
in that nature he might suffer and die for their sins, ‘ the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” And as we 
have already seen, the angel Jehovah claimed divine attributes 
and power, and if he be identical with Jesus Christ, the Son of 
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God, then have we additional evidence that Christ ‘is, over 
all, God blessed forever.” 

2. This view makes some passages of Scripture clear, which 
would otherwise seem to be confused or contradictory. For 
- instance (Exodus iii. 2), we are told of Moses, that the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire, out of the 
midst of the bush, and in verse 4, God called to him out of the 
midst of the bush, as if, some would say, the writer had for- 
gotten that in the former verse he had spoken of a mere angel, 
and now spoke of God himself being there. But if the angel 
Jehovah was only another name for, and was a personal ap- 
pearance of Jehovah, the Eternal Word, then all seeming diffi- 
culty and discrepancy are entirely removed. The same may 
be said with reference to many of the other passages we have 
examined, in which the names God, Lorp, and Angel of the 
Lorp, are used in succession in the same conversation or nar- 
rative ; and if they are not used of the same person, there is 
difficulty in understanding the account, but if they designate 
the same beings, all is clear and plain. 

3. It exhibits the grace of Christ in thus early appearing to 
the patriarchs. He had purposes of mercy towards our fallen 
race, and probably it was he who gave the first ray of hope to 
our first parents in the garden of Eden, by saying to the ser- 
pent, of the seed of the woman, “It shall bruise thy head.” 
And then, afterwards, not content with sending messages of 
kindness and love to the patriarchs, or of speaking to them 
with an audible voice, he personally manifested himself to why 
them, and spake with them face to face. 

4. And yet the subject, after all, reminds us of the superior 
advantages we possess over those of past ages. In most of the 
cases recorded, there was fear manifested by those to whom 
the angel Jehovah came. While appearing in the form of 
man, there was that in his manner, his communications, or in 
the mode of his departure, which inspired in those who were 
thus visited, terror and surprise. But it.is our privilege to 
serve him without fear. He came into the world, and to prove 
his love for us, he laid down his life for our sakes, and if we 
are truly his followers, it is because the Holy Spirit has re- 
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newed us in the spirit of our minds, and has inclined us to love 
Christ, because he first loved us; and if we have perfect love 
for him, that casteth out fear, and we can “come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.” 

We need scarcely add, that in this inqu.ry into the mean- 
ing of the designation, ‘‘ Angel of the Lorp,’”’ we confine our- 
selves to the Old Testament, because in the New Testament, 
when the designation is used with reference to that time, “an 
Angel of the Lord” simply means “an Angel of Jesus”—one 
commissioned by him, and under his control. We may also 
add, that the title we have been considering is always used in 


the singular, and that in the Old Testament we never read of 
Angels of the Lord.” 





ArticLe VI.—REMARKS ON MATTHEW XI. 2-14. 


Frew events in the history of our Lord are more unlooked for 
and startling than the one which is here recorded. John the 
Baptist was a man extraordinary alike in his personal and 
official character. Raised up by God for the express purpose 
of heralding the coming and preparing the way of the Messiah, 
his birth had been ushered in by prophecy and miracle—such 
miracles as must have abundantly guaranteed to him the 
validity of the office which he filled. He had, too, the most 
unquestionable independent evidence of the divine mission of 
the august personage whose advent he proclaimed. He had 
seen at his baptism the heavens opened, and the Spirit of God 
descending upon him, and from the parted heavens he had 
heard a divine voice set upon hirn the seal of a divine sonship, 
exclaiming, ‘This is my beloved Son.” He had, himself, 
pointed him out to his followers as ‘* the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world ;” and as he witnessed his 
growing reputation and influence, had rejoiced in his rising 
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glory, and soothed the jealousy of his disciples by assuring them 
that this was the precise purpose of his mission; that his 
office was, in its nature, subordinate and transitory, and that 
he cheerfully yielded to the higher claims of Him who, though 
coming after him, preceded him alike in existence and in dig- 
nity. This cheerful acquiescence in his descent to a subordi- 
nate position, this readiness to see all the honors that were accu- 
mulating about himself transferred to his master, is one of the 
delightful features in the character of John. ‘There is but 
one circumstance which seems to break in upon the general 
tenor of the narrative, and mar the symmetry of the Baptist’s 
character. Itis the deputation before us. While our Saviour 
was proceeding with unobtrusive but unmistakable dignity 
in the exercise of his official functions; while, by deeds of 
miraculous beneficence, he was earning at once the homage 
and the affections of men; suddenly, like a thunderboit in a 
clear sky, comes a deputation from John to his great supplanter 
with the abrupt and startling interrogatory, ‘‘Art thou he that 
cometh, or do we look for another ?” 

Such a question, coming from such a man—from the only 
man mentioned in the Gospel history from whom it would seem 
impossible that it should have emanated—and recorded without 
a word of explanation as to its origin or purpose, may well 
have perplexed the readers of the sacred narrative, and called 
forth the utmost variety of opinions among interpreters. Could 
John have entertained any serious doubts as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus? If so, on what were they based? If not, was the 
mission designed to dispel the prejudices, and clear up the 
doubts of his disciples? Or was it a mission, not of simple 
inquiry for the sake either of the disciples or their master, but 
intended to remind the Lord of yet unfulfilled expectations, 
and to urge him to a speedy assumption of his true Messianic 
functions? We propose first to state, though by no means ex- 
haustively, a few of the opinions of both ancient and modern 
expositors, and then to add what we deem necessary for estab- 
lishing the true interpretation. In this, as in other difficult 
portions of Scripture, we are satisfied that a thorough exami- 
nation will gradually reduce the difficulties, and at length unite 
intelligent scholars in a harmonious interpretation. 
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One of the opinions most widely prevalent, both in ancient 
and modern times, is that John dispatched the deputation for 
the sake of his disciples. It has been deemed utterly incon- 
sistent with the history and experience of John that he should 
have himself harbored doubts respecting the divine mission of 
the Saviour. Many, therefore, have found the only solution of 
the problem in the assumption that John’s disciples were still 
involved in doubt and prejudice, and that, for their sakes, he 
wished to bring them into nearer personal contact with the 
Lord, and by his direct and decisive declarations assure them 
that he was truly the sent of God. Chrysostom, Euthymius, 
and Theophylact, are among the ancient advocates of this view. 
** For what reason,” asks Chrysostom, ‘did he put the inquiry ? 
The disciples of John were turning away from Jesus, and 
always in fact regarded him with jealousy. This is evident 
from what they said to their teacher (John iii. 26), and again 
from John iii. 25, and again from their language to Jesus, 
Matthew ix. 14. For they knew not as yet who was the Christ, 
but imagining Jesus to be a mere man, and regarding John as 
elevated above humanity, they were annoyed at seeing the 
former growing in reputation, and the influence of the latter 
gradually waning.” This view is also espoused by many 
later interpreters, as Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Hammond, Whitby, 
and Bloomfield. It is ably defended by Stier in his Dis- 
courses of Jesus (Reden Jesu), and is the view, we believe, 
generally presented in our popular American commentaries. 
Dr. Bloomfield writes thus: ‘ John sent for the satisfaction of 
his disciples, who, mortified at seeing their master imprisoned 
for preaching the coming of the Messiah, and disappointed that 
he whom he testified to be such should make no such claim, 
nor make any attempt to deliver his forerunner ; stumbling 
too at the humbleness of Jesus’ birth and the lowliness of his 
station, and offended at his difference in character from their 
own ascetic master, had entertained doubts as to his Messiah- 
ship. Against them, therefore, and not against John, the re- 
buke is levelled. It should seem that for their satisfaction 
John had sent, and as they would not heed his repeated en- 
deavors to remove their doubts, that he resolved to refer them 
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to Christ himself for the removal of their scruples; and that 
our Lord, well aware of his intention, took the surest means 
of fixing the wavering minds of his disciples by displaying such 
supernatural endowments as should completely answer to the 
predicted character of the Messiah, and then sent them to 
their master for the application.” 

Widely, however, as this view has been held, it is uncondi- 
tionally rejected by a large number of the most able recent 
commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Olshausen, and Alford. 
They point justly to the fact that there is not the slightest 
evidence for any such hypothesis in the narrative, and that 
its clear intimations’ are decidedly in the contrary direction. 
In the parallel account of Luke (Luke vii. 8), the messengers 
introduce their inquiry thus, ‘“‘ John the Baptist hath sent us 
unto thee saying,” &c. The question thus comes directly from 
John, and to John again is the reply most pointedly directed: 
‘‘Go and show John again the things which ye do see and 
hear.” The words, topevOévtec dtmayyetAatn "lwavvy—* go and 
bear back word to John” are too explicit, too obviously inten- 
tional to allow our evading their force, or supposing that they 
have not a certain degree of emphasis. Add to this that the 
Saviour’s subsequent discourse, which went to vindicate the 
character of John, is accounted for only by the supposition that 
John was the person principally concerned in the preceding 
narrative. Nothing then but the greatest exigency can justify 
us in turning the inquiry out of its natural channel, and fix- 
ing upon the disciples a responsibility which, according to the 
whole tenor of the narrative, belongs to their master. We 
believe it can be clearly shown that no such exigency exists. 

Dismissing, then, the hypothesis that the mission was for the 
sake of the disciples, let us notice those which make it to 
originate primarily and directly with John. De Wette suppo- 
ses it to have sprung from a doubt in John’s mind, not regard- 
ing the divine mission of our Lord, but regarding his mode of 
exercising his Messianic functions, which did not harmonize 
with the theocratic conceptions of the Baptist. Meyer main- 
tains that we can refer the inquiry to “nothing short of a real 
doubt as to the Messiahship of Jesus—a doubt, however, which, 
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according to the Savicur’s honorable testimony to him (v. 7, 
seqq.), displays no fault of disposition, nor detracts from the 
dignity of the Messiah’s harbinger, but appears only as a tran- 
sient darkening of his mental vision, and depression of the tone 
of his spirit. This state of mind is explicable on the one side 
from the national form of the Baptist’s Messianic views, and on 
the other, from his present imprisonment and solitary condition, 
&c.” With Meyer pretty nearly agrees Olshausen, who, how- 
ever, according to his custom, takes a more spiritual view, 
and finds the main key to the Baptist’s doubts in his Christian 
experience. He admits that the question may have been in 
part ‘a call upon Jesus to hasten the carrying out of his 
plans.” ‘John might, in fact,” he says, ‘‘regard Jesus as 
proceeding too cautiously, inasmuch as he did not understand 
his secret working upon the souls of men. But it is difficult 
to conceive that John, if his own faith remained unshaken, 
should have merely wished to urge our Lord toa different 
mode of procedure. The very form of the question obliges us 
rather to refer it to the state of mind of the interrogator him- 
self. In his gloomy prison at Macheerus, the man of God was 
no doubt surprised by a dark hour, in which he was struck 
by the quiet, unobtrusive ministry of Christ, and began to 
doubt the experience of which he had heretofore been the sub- 
ject.”” Such is mainly the view of Neander. Lightfoot, with 
some others, supposes his doubt to have arisen chiefly from not 
being liberated from prison through the miraculous interposi- 
tion of Christ. The view adopted by Alford is, that various 
reports being spread abroad as to the wonders which Jesus was 
performing—some supposing that he who was making these 
signal displays of power was Elijah, others that it was Jere- 
miah, others one of the prophets—John ‘‘ having heard all these 
reports, being himself fully convinced who this wonder-worker 
was, desired to obtain from our Lord’s own mouth a declara- 
tion which should set such rumors at rest, and (possibly) might 
serve for a public profession of his Messiahship, from which he 
had shrunk. He thus incurs a share of the same rebuke which 
the mother of our Lord received (John ii. 4), and the purport 
of the answer returned to him is, that the hour was not yet 
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come for such an open declaration, but that there were suffi- 
cient proofs given by the works done to render all inexcusable 
who should be offended in him.” 

There is yet another opinion, partially involved in several of 
the preceding—in all indeed except that of Alford—but not so 
distinctly expressed by them, and which has among its princi- 
pal supporters Michelis and Kinnel. They, with Alford and 
De Wette, deny that John entertained any doubt regarding 
the Messiahship of Jesus, but regard the inquiry as springing 
entirely from John’s more carnal views respecting the nature 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, and his consequent desire to see him 
hasten on to the fulfilment of his high mission as the deliverer 
of Israel, and the founder of a new and glorious temporal 
dominion. ‘his view is in part embraced in that of Olshausen, 
that ‘‘Jokn regarded Jesus as proceeding too cautiously,” and 
wished to ‘ hasten the carrying out of his plans ;” in that of 
De Wette, that the question implied “a doubt not of his divine 
mission, but of his mode of manifestation, which did not accord 
with his own theocratic views; and in that of Meyer, who 
makes his doubts turn partly on the ‘national form of the 
Baptist’s Messianic expectations.” Still with none of these 
does it assume the distinctness and prominence given to it by 
the above-named commentators, and which we are satisfied 
belongs to it, while Alford, generally judicious and always 
able, ignores it altogether. For ourselves we are satisfied 
that it is the true view—the only one which presents a key 
to the solution of the difficulty, and can explain an inquiry 
so strange, so startling, and apparently and in fact, so pre- 
sumptuous. As it seems tous to enter vitally into the New 
Testament history, and to furnish an important clue to the 
clearing up of many questions, we shall dwell upon the sub- 
ject at some length. 

For ages the Messiah that was to come had been the 
expectation and hope of Israel. To him patriarchs and kings 
had looked forward. ‘The temple service chanted the praises 
of the great deliverer, and prophecy kindled into rapture as it 
caught, through the vista of ages, a glimpse of the glory that 
was to ‘* break and brighten o’er the latter days.” Yet in what 
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character was the Messiah generally expected? Not, as 
suredly, in that of a spiritual, but of a temporal deliverer. 
There were unquestionably exceptions to this among the 
more spiritual ; and the prophets, who searched diligently what 
and what manner of time the spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand of the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow, must occasionally 
have had views of a suffering, bleeding Messiah, in strange 
and startling contrast with the pictures generally drawn of 
the majesty of his power, and the glory of his kingdom. But 
with the mass of the Jewish people the idea of the Messiah 
was no doubt always mainly a secular one. They anticipated 
a hero who was to assume an earthly sceptre, and establish a 
temporal dominion, marked by prosperity transcending even 
the glorious days of David and Solomon. And the tone of ex- 
pectation deepened, and at the same time the conception of 
the Messiah was increasingly secularized, as the prophecies ap- 
proached their fulfilment. Writhing under a foreign bondage, 
and conscious of political debasement, the people longed for 
the promised deliverer who should break the Roman yoke, lead 
forth the armies of Israel to battle and triumph, restore the 
days of their glory, and from the palaces of Jerusalem sway a 
dominion wider than the Roman eagle overshadowed. This 
popular belief runs through and colors the whole evangelical 
history. This anticipation threw Herod into consternation, 
and all Jerusalem into excitement, when the Eastern ma- 
gians announced the star of the new-born Prince. This 
anticipation, convulsed Jerusalem, when our Lord made his 
triumphal entry into it, and the multitudes shouted ‘* Hosanna! 
biessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!” for they 
fancied, in the exulting enthusiasm of the hour, that Christ 
was now about to ascend the throne of David. This antici- 
pation kept its hold upon the disciples through all the Saviour’s 
earthly ministry, and blinded them to all intimations which 
pointed to a inore spiritual kingdom. They thought that he 
was about ‘to redeem Israel ;” they disputed as to which 
‘‘ should be the greater”—which should have the post of honor 
in the kingdom about to be established; and when they laid 
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him in the grave they sorrowed over the utter wrecking of 
their cherished hupes. Nay, so inveterate was their prejudice, 
that, even when his humiliating and barbarous death might, 
it should seem, have extirpated the last vestiges of their illu- 
sion—when his miraculous resurrection might have given to 
their ideas an entirely different direction, even then, as he was 
leading them forth to witness his ascension to his heavenly 
throne, they put to him the inquiry, “ Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom unto Israel ?” 

It is, we are persuaded, almost impossible for us to conceive 
the full power of the sway which this conception exerted over 
the Jewish mind, and how the popular notions of the Messiah 
united with the indwelling and universal depravity of the 
heart, to exasperate and envenom their opposition to our Lord, 
Doubtless his holy life and holy teachings would, whatever 
might have been his pretensions, have aroused against him the 
hatred of a people as corrupt as the Jewish nation had now 
become ; but it was when called to recognize this personage, 
hated for his purity and despised for his lowliness, as their 
predicted Messiah, the champion, the king, the glory of Israel, 
that their hate flowed forth into deadly persecution, and. they 
with unanimous acclaim adjudged him to the cross. To 
exchange a temporal for a spiritual kingdom, to give up the 
dream of national aggrandizement for an empire in which the 
lines of demarcation fixed by centuries should be swept away, 
all the barriers that fenced them in as a chosen people should 
be broken down, all their peculiar prerogatives be forever with- 
drawn, and equal blessings shed upon all people—this was 
a harder and bitterer lesson for the Jews to bear than has 
probably, before, or since tried the temper, and humbled the 
self-complacency of any people. How hard and bitter it was, 
may be learned from the fact that even under the new spiritual 
dispensation, when the outpoured influences of the Omnipotent 
Spirit shed over the soul a broad and glorious illumination— 
at once expanding the intellect with truth and the heart 
with love—even then, in the bosoms of those whose souls had 
been touched by the heavenly fire, the old prejudice still 
lingered. Even in the glow of Christian love, the disciples 
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still clung to the idea of Jewish prerogative, and the conflict 
between expiring Judaism and the thorough spirituality of the 
Gospel scheme, isa prominent feature of New Testament 
ecclesiastical history, as it was the prolific source of dissension 
and bitterness in the early Christian communities. 

Now it surely cannot be deemed extraordinary that a senti- 
ment whose vestiges clung so tenaciously about the church 
under its highest spiritual illumination, should be found 
influencing even the most enlightened in the time preceding 
that illumination. A prejudice that propagated itself even 
among the inspired disciples and teachers of the new dispensa- 
tion, may well have been harbored among the less favored 
prophets of the old. We are fully justified, therefore, in as- 
suming that John the Baptist was involved in the prevalent 
misconception—that he had not emancipated himself from the 
general prejudices of his countrymen. He, like them, though 
of course with much less of grossness and carnality of view, 
still looked for a temporal! dominion, and a Messiah who should 
advance the worldly glories of his nation. We cannot sup- 
pose that he would have listened with less astonishment than 
did the disciples to the Lord’s prediction of the utter overthrow 
of those splendid edifices which formed the centre of the Jewish 
hierarchy, or that he would have been less ready than they to 
refer the epoch of such an event to that of the world’s final 
catastrophe. True, John as a prophet uttered language which 
is in direct conflict with the more carnal view; but so did 
Peter at the Pentecost utter language (Acts ii. 39) of whose 
real import he had but a faint conceptien, and for whose prac- 
tical carrying out in unbarring the door of Gospel hope to the 
Gentiles he was almost wholly unprepared. That the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament did not understand fully the import 
of their own predictions we are assured by Peter, when he 
tells us that ‘‘ they searched diligently what or what manner 
of time the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify,” 
&c., and still more expressly when he informs us (2 Peter, i. 
20, 21) that ‘‘ No prophecy of Scripture is of private [i. e., of 
he prophet’s own] interpretation, for prophecy came not in 
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old time by the will of man, but holy men spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” The prophet was the organ 
through whom the Divine Spirit made his communications. 
How much he would understand of these would depend on the 
nature of the subjects themselves, and on the degree of per- 
sonal illumination which the Spirit might choose to impart. 
As it was with the prophets of the Old Testament, so in no 
small degree of the New, and so in an especial degree it would 
be with John the Baptist, who, though appearing in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the new order of things, yet be- 
longs himself, according to the express declaration of the Sa- 
viour (Matt. xi. 11), to the old economy. When, therefore, 
John pointed out Jesus to his disciples, with the remarkable 
words—*‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” he spoke under express and extraordinary in- 
spiration ; he uttered language of which neither he himself, nor 
probably any of his contemporaries, understood the full signifi- 
cance.* The sentiment was above the ordinary level of his 
Messianic views, although no doubt many bright glimpses of 
the truth were vouchsafed to him. John’s position was un* 
questionably one of extraordinary light and privilege. He was 
the last of the Old Covenant prophets ; almost, but not quite, 
the first of the new. He stood on the boundary line between 
the old and the new dispensation ; he saw the long night of 
shadows passing away; his eye caught the rising beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness—the dawn of the day which was 
breaking in glory on the nations. His personal relation also 
to the great events which were transpiring was peculiar. He 
was the transition point from the old to the new state of things; 
he was the morning star which heralded in the glorious orb, 
in whose light his own was speedily to become eclipsed. He 
was the Saviour’s express forerunner, sent to proclaim his 
coming, and to prepare his way. Hence our Lord himself 





*The same must be said of the prophetic strains of Zachariah and Simeon, 
recorded in the opening of Luke. They belong, in their form and substance, 
strictly to the diseourses of the prophets, and-are to be judged on the same prin- 
ciples. 
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places him above all his prophetic predecessors. Indeed the 
language is far more sweeping and comprehensive : ‘‘ Among 
all that are born of woman,” says he, ‘ there hath not arisen 
a greater than John the Baptist.” Thus he stood on an equality 
with the most favored of the Old Testament Saints. Not 
Abraham, the friend of God and the father of the faithful ; not 
Moses, the chosen deliverer of his people; not David, the 
evangelical minstrel and the princely ancestor of the Messiah; 
not Isaiah, the evangelical prophet, under whose glowing in- 
spirations prophecy seemed almost merging into vision—none 
of these stood in dignity and privilege above the great forerun- 
ner. Nay, he doubtless held a higher position than any, as 
standing nearer to Christ, and fulfilling a higher function, and 
therefore have received richer breathings of that inspiration 
which was to mark the coming epoch as the time of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. Yet John had not “ attained.” He lived 
and died amidst the shadows of the old dispensation. Like Mo- 
ses, he was vouchsafed some blessed glimpses of the Canaan into 
which Jesus was soon to conduct his spiritual peple, but like 
Moses, he died himself without ever passing the separating line. 
And how far he was from having attained ; how low was his 
level compared with that to which the disciples of the new 
kingdom were soon to be lifted; how dim his vision, compared 
with the glorious illumination which was soon to burst on 
theirs, may be judged by our Lord’s added language—*‘ Not- 
withstanding he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is great- 
er than he.” 

It seems almost inconceivable that a statement so plainand 
unmistakable as this should have been such a puzzle to the 
readers of the New Testament. Neither this nor the state- 
ment preceding it, on which we have just commented, ought, 
it should seem, to occasion a moment’s serious difficulty. 
John stood behind no prophet of the ancient dispensation ; yet 
the humblest disciple of the new shall be his superior. The lan- 
guage evidently marks a contrast inthe dispensations. The one 
was an economy of shadows, the other of substances ; the one of 

prophecy, the other of fulfilment; the one of types, the other 
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of the great all-embracing antitype; the one semi-secular, 
national, and transitory, the other absolutely spiritual, all 
comprehending, and everlasting; the one of clouded views, 
and occasional, restricted, and reluctant spiriiual influences, 
the other of immediate divine manifestation, of copious distil- 
lations of the Spirit, when the veil of the temple is rent, when 
heaven itself stands open, and the humblest eye of faith gazes 
with open face upon the mysteries and glories of redemption, 
Is it any paradox, is it anything more than the simple truth 
to say, that the humblest believer, under this new spiritual 
economy, stands on a loftier platform than the most exalted 
of the prophets and kings of that period of shadows and of 
hopes? And to that period this very language of our Saviour 
assigns John, for it distinguishes him expressly from those who 
were to be the favored subjects of the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven.” 
In all this, we do not presume that we have said anything 
with which our readers are not familiar. What we have been 
anxious to accomplish is so to exhibit the truth, that it shall 
have its proper influence on the interpretation of the passage 
before us. John had not been admitted to the full light of the 
Messianic dispensation: he did not fully apprehend its spirit- 
ual character. With all the elevation of his position, he still 
cleaved more or less to the prejudices of his countrymen ; 
cherished, like them, the hope of a temporal deliverer, who 
should rend the fetters of his nation’s bondage, scatter the 
oppressors like chaff, and restore the vanished glories of Israel. 
Conceive, then, his disappointment, as years wore away, to 
find the exalted personage whom he had announced as the 
salvation of Israel, lingering in obscurity, followed only by a 
throng of humble peasants, and himself, the privileged her- 
ald of the new kingdom, languishing in a dungeon. Can we 
marvel, that a state of things so unlooked for, filled him with 
perplexity? that he was utterly unable to account for the Re- 
deemer’s delay in entering upon that career to which prophecy 
had destined him, and which his abundant miracles proved him 
so amply qualified to accomplish ? and that, at last, he should, 
in impatience, send to him the half-querulous and expostula- 
ting interrogatory, ‘‘ Art thou he that cometh, or do we look 
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for another?” As much as to say, If thou art he, as doubt- 
less thou art, why delay to manifest thyself? Why linger in 
obscurity and inaction? Why not at once make good thy 
high claims, and assume thy predestined honors ? 

That such is the real import of the question, there can, we 
think, be no rational doubt. Whether a shade of uncertainty 
was blended with it, induced by a combination of causes 
operating on human weakness, we may not, perhaps, decide, 
and is not material: still, the question is not a question of 
uncertainty ; it is not the language of one asking for the so- 
lution of a doubt; it is, we are rather persuaded, the language 
of one who sees another pursuing a widely different course 
from that which had been assigned to him, and sends to ex- 
postulate with him upon it. Summed up in brief, it is simply 
this: such is not the career we had expected from the Messi- 
ah; this all must be changed, or our expectations are unful- 
filled, and we must look for another. 

And in such a light, how pertinent, how forcible, how preg- 
nantly instructive, becomes the reply of our Lord! * In that 
same hour,” says Luke, “he cured many of their infirmities, 
and plagues, and evil spirits, and to many that were blind he 
gave sight.” Jesus points the deputies to these exhibitions of 
his power. Every word is of weightiest import. ‘‘ Go, and tell 
John, again, the things which ye do see and hear. The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them ; and,” he adds, in terms of delicate, 
yet emphatic rebuke, ‘‘ blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.” Blessed, that is to say, he who shall have 
just conceptions of my character and kingdom ; who is not, as 
John has been, stumbled at my lowly guise, but discerns be- 
neath it my spiritual glory; blessed is he whose vision is so 
cleansed from carnality and corruption that he can see in my 
deeds of beneficence and mercy, an infinite superiority to the 
triumphs of an earthly conqueror; in my control of disease, 
and death, and sin, a might and majesty infinitely transcending 
that of any earthly sovereign. 

John had been offended in Christ—stumbled at him, in a 
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degree, on precisely the same grounds for which, by the mass 
of the Jewish people, he was rejected and crucified. The 
effect of the reply on the Saptist’s mind, we know not, but we 
have no reason to doubt that he felt humbled and rebuked 
under its divine majesty and force. It doubtless furnished him 
food for salutary reflection, and gave him yet clearer appre- 
hensions of the true character and glory of that kingdom 
whose establishment he had heralded. John was truly pious. 
Under the husk of external views and secular prejudices, such 
as were now almost universal among his countrymen, he pos- 
sessed the germ of a true and living faith; and the conception 
of the new kingdom, thus distinctly and emphatically present- 
ed by the Messiah, was undoubtedly joyfully acquiesced in 
by him, though as yet but imperfectly apprehended. 

But the messengers of John, bearing away their answer to 
their Master, had departed; and to the multitude, perplexed 
and confounded, as we may well suppose, at the scene which 
had passed before their eyes, Jesus now turned in unruffled 
and tranquil dignity. He read their thoughts. He saw that 
disparaging views of the Baptist might arise in their minds in 
view of the display of his weakness which had just been made, 
and the public and solemn rebuke which he had been called 
upon to administer to it: for the scene, so obscure to us from 
the extreme brevity and probably condensed character of the 
report, was perfectly clear to the spectators. They took in 
the exact import of the question (of which we possibly have 
only an abridged form), and the whole significance of the 
reply, and with that blending of mercy and kindness with 
severity which always characterized him, he proceeded to 
forestall in their minds any thoughts which might spring up 
derogatory to the high character of the Baptist, by pronoun- 
cing upon him a noble eulogy. This alternation of severity 
and kindness is one of the striking features of God’s dealing 
with his people, both in his word and in Providence. As after 
pronouncing an emphatic blessing upon Peter (Matth. xvi. 
18-23), and uttering words of extraordinary commendation, 
he in the next breath made him the subject of a severe repri- 
mand, so here, after rebuking with gentle severity the errone- 
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ous conceptions of John, he immediately proceeds to vindicate 
his exalted character before the multitude who had heard the 
reproof. Our limits will allow but the briefest notice of his ad- 
dress. He prepares the way for the presentation of John before 
them, by two or three emphatic interrogatories. ‘‘ What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see ?”’ he asks; ‘* A reed shaken by 
- the wind?” Interpreters are divided on the question whether 
the ‘‘ reed shaken by the wind” is to be understood figura- 
tively of a man of fickle and changeable character, or literally 
of the reeds which grew on the banks of the Eastern rivers. 
In the former case the question would be, ‘‘ Was it a light, 
fickle man whom you went out into the desert to see ?”’ with, 
perhaps, a slight deference to that partial vacillation of mind 
which John had just betrayed; in the other it would be sim- 
ply, ‘‘ Was it merely some light, unimportant object that 
drew you into the wilderness, as for instance to see a reed 
trembling in the wind?” Hither makes an apposite sense ; 
and while the former may seem to commend itself as more 
significant, the latter has the advantage in simplicity. We 
will not attempt to decide positively between them, though we 
incline to the latter. ‘The Saviour’s three successive questions 
and answers form apparently a sort of climax: First, you did 
not go to the desert for some merely trivial and every-day object, 
such as to see a reed quivering in the wind. Secondly, you 
did not go there to see a man clothed in soft, viz., sumptuous 
and elegant apparel : such men dwell in palaces, not in deserts. 
Having now, by two sharp interrogatories, in regard to what 
they did noé go out into the wilderness to see, fully aroused their 
attention, the Saviour put before them the true character of him 
to whom they had flocked for baptism. He whom they had for- 
merly reverenced, but whom they had now begun in their hearts 
half to despise, was a prophet, inferior to none of the ancient 
prophets, rather in privilege standing above them all. We need 
not repeat our exposition of the eleventh*verse. It bears so 
directly upon the question put by John, that we could not do jus- 
tice to that without giving the substance of the import of this. 
In regard to the phrase, ‘‘ More than a prophet,” Alford justly 
says, ‘‘ John was more than a prophet, because he did not 
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write of, but saw and pointed out the object of his prophecy ; 
and because of his proximity to the kingdom of God. He 
was, moreover, more than a prophet, because he himself was 
the subject as well as the vehicle of prophecy. But,with deep 
humility, he applies to himself only that one, of two such pro- 
phetic passages,which describes him as Qwv7) Bodvtos —the voice 
of one crying—and omits the one wnich gives him the title 
of 6 dyyed6¢ pov—my messenger—here cited by our Lord.” 
The twelfth verse describes, in forcible language, the eager- 
ness with which the multitudes flocked into the kingdom of 
Heaven: such was their impetuous eagerness, that it resem- 
bled the violence with which men break into a besieged and 
conquered city. ‘For all the prophets and the law prophe- 
sied until John,” is, we think, a euphemistic way of saying, 
that with John the dispensation to which the law and the 
prophets belonged, ceased : his coming ushered in the new and 
better state of things. This statement is obviously not incon- 
sistent with the position, that ‘John himself belonged essen- 
tially rather to the old economy ; he heralded the Saviour, but. 
had not himself come into the full light of the new dispensa- 
tion. ‘ And if ye will receive it,” adds Christ, ‘ this is Elias 
which was to come.” John came in the spirit and power of 
Elijah; but the Jews expected the personal reappearing of 
Elijah on earth, and to this the language, ‘if ye will receive 
it,” has reference. The deeply interesting passage closes with 
the familiar, yet weighty, formula, “ He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” The words doubtless point to some deeper 
meaning than lies upon the surface—some truth which the 
spiritual and attentive mind is required to apprehend. The 
sentiment here would seem to be, ‘‘ If John the Baptist is Elias, 


and he came as my harbinger, then you see in me the Lord 
whom Elias was to precede.” 
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Articte VII.—THE RELATION OF CHRIST’S DEATH 
TO THE LAW, OR RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD. 


In entering upon the discussion of this topic, it may be well 
to consider, for a moment, a fact which is likely to have too 
little influence upon us in our investigations of the dealings of 
God with men. We refer to the fact that God, in his being, 
character, and interests, is infinitely above all his creatures. 
Existing before all else, and being as distinct from all as the 
builder is from his house; having a moral character whose 
basis is incomparably more sure than that of all other beings, 
and having interests of unlimited consequence, he must find 
in himself the great and ultimate reason for whatever he does, 
whether in creation, preservation, or redemption. Reason 
must conclude that the grand end is in himself; otherwise he 
would seem to act in a manner unworthy of himself—for an 
end not at all commensurate with the greatness and excellence 
of the agent. 

The Bible confirms this conclusion, for it is written, ‘ Of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things” (Rom. xi. 
36). ‘*The Lord hath made all things for himself; yea, even 
the wicked for the day of evil” (Prov. xvi. 4). Other passages 
teach that for his own pleasure and glory he made all things; 
also, that his pardoning grace and his salvation are extended 
to the penitent for his own name’s sake. It is tv make his 
power known, that he endures, with much long suffering, the 
vessels of wrath fitted to destruction, so that in the final retri- 
bution to the wicked, there will be manifested the long suffer- 
ing, as well as the justice and the power of God. 

But in accomplishing the ultimate end which is found in 
himself, and known in its greatness only to himself, he is 
pleased, in his wisdom and love, to secure other desirable ends, 
such as the salvation and blessedness of many fallen men, 
Indeed, the Bible leads us to believe that, in accomplishing 
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these subordinate ends, he is pursuing a direct way, not to say 
the only way, perfectly to attain the highest end. We say 
this, because it appears to us by no means certain, that there 
are not many best ways, equally good, for accomplishing what 
is ultimate in his desire. 

God, therefore, as being immeasurably the greatest and most 
glorious being of the universe, and consequently acting most 
wisely when his most holy character and his glory are grasped 
as the ultimate end, he being such, though he is not properly 
under moral government, since he is the highest and absolute 
moral governor, has, nevertheless, an interest in that govern- 
ment infinitely transcending that which any or all creatures 
can have. We do well to remember, then, that he himself 
has interests involved in all that he does in his government, 
not indeed as a subject, but as the ruler. It is proper to say, 
that, in the administration of his government, he owes infinite- 
ly more to himself than to all else. 

With these introductory observations, we come to the law of 
God, and inquire, What is it ? what ts tts basis? and what are 
tts sanctions ? 

In answering these questions, we hope to determine what 
the law expresses, and then we shall endeavor to find what is 
expressed by the death of Christ, and by comparing these two 
expressions together, come to some understanding of the rela- 
tion which they bear to each other. 

What, then, is the law of God? What does it require? 
The Bible expressly gives the answer, in perfect harmony with 
that which reason might give, that the law of God requires 
supreme love to him—a complete, constant, unwavering setting 
of the moral nature toward God, seconded and sustained by all 
the intellectual and executive faculties of the soul. This is 
the law ; and obedience to this law is true virtue in man; and 
disobedience to it, or any failure to fulfil it, is sin. 

But a law cannot have any binding foree—obedience to it 
cannot be virtue, nor disobedience sin, unless it is ‘based on 
principles of such importance, and is given by a person of such 
intrinsic excellence of character, that a permanent, never-fail- 
ing value is imparted to it. In an original, eternal lawgiver, 
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those principles which are the basis of his law, must be also 
the basis of his character; in conception, indeed, separable, 
but in reality inseparable, from his very being. Hence, his 

law cannot be other than an expression, or image, of his ¢har- 

acter. In human governments, laws, looking in one direction, 

are the rule of duty to the subject; looking in the other, they 

are the index of the government, or rather, of the character 

of the legislative agent—of the lawgiver. So, in families, 

schools, and societies, the laws or rules are signs of the char- 

acter of the parent, teacher, or governor. So it must be with 

God, for if he is a moral being at all, he must give a law con- 

sonant with his moral character, for plainly he could give no 

other. 

The attributes of God, aside from the modes of his existence, 
which may in some sense be called attributes, are omntscience, 
righteousness, benevolence, will, and omnipotence. 

The first and the last of these, viz., ommniscience and omnip- 
otence, condition the establishment and maintenance of the 
law ; but having in themselves nothing moral, are plainly not 
expressed by it. Neither does the law, as a rule of duty, ex- 
press the will of God, except will in the sense of what God 
desires should be done, the contents of his preceptive will, and 
what this is, depends upon or has its basis in some other attri- 
butes of his character. There remain then the righteousness 
and the benevolence of God. If one of these is, as some sup- 
pose, resolvable into the other, and righteousness consists in 
benevolence, then we come necessarily to this simple statement, 
that the Son of God expresses his benevolence, which is. good- 
willing, according to one writer, or Jove to being in general, 
according to another. 

If this be the true view, as no one, so far as we know, doubts, 
that the death of Christ expresses or manifests the benevolence 
of God, then our work of showing the relation of the death of 
Christ to the law of God will be easy, for, as expressions of 
benevolence, they cannot differ materially except in two re- 
spects; one may be a richer manifestation than the other, or 
they may differ in the circumstances and concomitants of their 
manifestation, in both of which respects it is not difficult to 
reach the truth without any extended discussion. 
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‘But does righteousness consist in benevolence? Some 
answer this question in the affirmative. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to aay agreement on the subject under consideration, for 
us to ‘determine whether righteousness is resolvable into benev- 
olence. This question is fundamental. 

We are told in the Scripture that ‘‘ God is love,” and also, 
that “love is the fulfilling of the law,” from which it would 
seem to follow that both in God and in men all moral excel- 
lence has its basis in love; but whether this love is equivalent 
to * good-willing,” or ‘love to being in general,” may not be 
certain. It may be that this love to which the Bible assigns 
so high a place comprehends much more than is contained in 
either of these expressions, if not something radically different. 

In our view, either of these definitions gives an inadequate, 
if not an-erroneous idea af love, as we shall soon see. For the 
present let us consider President Edwards’ doctrine, that virtue 
consists in love to being in general; by which he means, if we 
understand him, that righteousness consists in love. By ‘love 
to being in general,” he means, desire for the highest good 
(highest happiness) of intelligent being, simply as being irre- 
spective of character. (Cf. Dissertation on Virtue, chapters I. 
and II.) We say ‘irrespective of character,” because he says, 
that ‘‘ virtue primarily consists in love of being simply con- 
sidered,” i. e.: as it is manifest from what he says afterward, 


irrespective of benevolent character, and if so, then, on his © 


theory, it must be irrespective of everything morally excellent, 
in character. 

Still he says that he means by that expression, “ love of in- 
telligent being in general ;” hence it must be, love of being, 
having moral powers, but as yet no character. ‘To be benevo- 
lent then, in his sense, is to desire or rejoice in the highest 
happiness of intelligent being, considered merely as being, 
having moral powers and capacities, not yet exercised, or at 
least conceived of as not yet exercised ; for if they have been 
exercised, or are conceived of as exercised, then the being 
must be conceived of as having a moral character, and his 
highest good desired as such, and not as being simply con- 
sidered. Weare compelled to doubt whether benevolence was 
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ever exercised in exactly the sense in which Edwards defines 
it; i. e., as ‘love to being simply considered.” It rather 
seems that a virtuous and practicable benevolence must look 
to something more than simple being,whether intelligent being, 
or being not intelligent. Must not benevolence be a loving or 
delighting in the happiness or best good of beings acting con- 
sistently with their nature andits laws? Is it not benevolence 
toward intelligent, moral beings, to desire and seek to promote 
right moral character in them, and in that, their highest hap- 
piness ? and is anything else benevolence toward them ? 
Moreover, the objection which President Edwards urges, 
that virtue cannot consist in the love of virtue, since it makes 
virtue primarily prior to itself, must hold substantially against 
making it consist primarily in love to intelligent being in 
general: for this implies a conception of this being as having 
moral powers, which conception is impossible, unless there is 
also a conception of what may result from the exercise of these 
powers, or rather of what their exercise may be, viz., virtue. 
This will, therefore, make virtue consist in loving being, as 
seen to be capable of virtue, and hence we have substantially 
the same ‘‘inconsistence” with his definition of virtue, which he 
mentions as resulting from the view that virtue consists in 
love of virtue. We cannot, therefore, believe that virtue con- 
sists in benevolence in the sense in which Edwards uses. But 
if it should be said that benevolence is willing the highest 
moral excellence, and in that the highest happiness of intelli- 
gent beings in general, I would not greatly object to saying 
that virtue and this benevolence are the same thing. Still, 
righteousness in God must seem to lie even back of this be- 
nevolence, and to give birth to it, for it can still be said that 
this benevolence is right, and ought to be exercised, and that 
the failure of a moral being to have it and tc exercise it is sin. 
I know it is said that benevolence is right, because it is condu- 
cive to the highest happiness, and hence ought to be exercised. 
But whence comes this sense of right and of duty? The com- 
putation or consideration of highest happiness might be an ve- 
casion of this sense being felt, but it neither gives birth to it, 
nor does it cause a decided and hearty yielding to it Why 
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may we not be indifferent to the highest good of others? Is 
it said that we are so made as necessarily to feel that benevo- 
lence is right, and indifference to the good of others wrong? 
Then we ask, why is it right in the mind of God to will the 
good of others? He is not so made. He eternally exists so. 
In his character inheres the eternal principle of right, as a liv- 
ing, acting principle, not constituted or made right by the con- 
sideration of ends—at least,«the sense of it does not spring out 
of that consideration, but certain ends are willed and pursued 
because God necessarily and spontaneously knows and feels 
that they are right, and because he delights to work in accord- 
ance with that knowledge and sense of right. It is his nature 
to know, and feel, and act thus. We cannot resolve the mat- 
ter any further. The faculty of intelligence, of comprehen- 
sion, logically goes before. It discerns relations of beings, and 
comprehends ends ; and along with this necessarily arises the 
judgment, feeling, sense, or whatever you are pleased to call it, 
of righ; and wrong. What can virtue, or righteousness, be, 
then, but a most hearty and steadfast obedience to the sense of 
right? And what is benevolence to being in general, but one 
of the exercises which are most heartily cherished in obe- 
dience to that same sense of right? We cannot think, therefore, 
that righteousness is resclvable into benevolence. How they 
do stand related to each other, we will proceed more fully to 
show. 

Righteousness in God ts a supreme loving and a perfect do- 
ing of that whichis felt to be morally right, for its own sake. 
It is delighting in, and acting in accordance with, the eternal 
principles which assert themselves necessarily and spontane- 
ously in the divine nature, and which require that this ought, 
and that ought not to be done. This is righteousness in Ged, 
according to our view. But a being who loves and does 
right himself, and is blessed in so doing, finds also necessarily 
and spontaneously springing up in him the desire that all other 
beings, or intelligent being in general, may love and do right, 
and be happy in it ; and this desire working itself out, is be- 
nevolence, and, so far as we can see, it isthe only virtuous be- 
nevolence which can be exercised toward intelligent moral 
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beings. This is the relation which, we suppose, exists between 
righteousness and benevolence. The sense of right, and the 
benevolent desire, are kindred, in that they belong to the same 
moral nature, and are both spontaneous and necessary, but 
logically the sense of right and the love of right must go be- 
fore that desire. 

What, then, does the law of God express? Both righteous- 
ness and benevolence, as they are’ explained above, but first 
and most prominently righteousness, inasmuch as this goes be- 
fore the desire that others should be righteous. The law of 
God is the index of his character, both as being righteous, and 
as desiring the righteousness and consequent blessedness of his 
moral creatures. The law would express both of these, even 
if, being without a penalty, it could be regarded only as mere 
advice; but when the penalty is added as a sanction, this 
penalty becomes the measure both of God’s love of righteous- 
ness and desire that his subjects may be righteous, and also 
his determination to see either that they are righteous, or that 
they meet such penal rewards as his own unerring judgment 
and feeling against sin require. 

His judgment and feeling against sin require that this pen- 
alty be'death. ‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” ‘ The 
wages of sin is death.” ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shall surely die.” 

We can speak only briefly of this penalty; but in the first 
place, it is a loss of that happiness which is inseparable from 
righteousness. In the violation of God’s law there goes first the 
love of God, and with it, necessarily, the enjoyment that accom- 
panies such love. ‘Then the sin encroaches upon social affec- 
tion, and little by little death enters here. Next natural affec- 
tion is dried up—the last bonds of love are broken, and death, 
so faras it is a negation of happiness, is complete ; for now 
the sinner stands forth a solitary and selfish unit, bound by no 
tender ties of love to any being in the universe. This is sad 
enough; but as sinis not a mere negation of righteousness, so 
death is nota mere negation of happiness. 

There comes a death to the soul analogous in its pangs to 
the death of the body. As sin is an active, reigning evil, so 
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death is an active, reigning tyrant, which not only robs the 
soul of its bliss, but pours in a cup of unmingled woe. 

Thus far we have not spoken of temporal death, so called, as 
the penalty of sin, because it is so smalla part of it. Death, 
considered as a mere removal of man to another abode, or as 
putting off the body of flesh and blood, to put on another and 
a spiritual body, cannot indeed be regarded as a penalty. From 
its very nature it is entirely unlike a penalty, if not the exact 
reverse of it; but those fears, and sorrows and pains, which 
belong to our idea of death, we most certainly believe to be 
penal; the tokens of wrath for injured justice. 

If what we have said above gives the true view of the 
penalty of sin, it will be seen that it must begin to take effect 
immediately on the violation of the law; and if God had no 
purposes of mercy toward the offenders, it would seem certain 
that it would take effect completely and at once, so far as its 
essential elements are concerned, though there might still be 
an increase in its intensity. Hence we believe that the threat- 
ening attached to the law begins at once to be executed, but 
as God has an internal purpose of salvation in virtue of what 
he accomplishes in the work of Christ, the penalty is arrested 
in part in respect to all men, so that it may consist with a 
state of probation; and at the close of probation is wholly, in 
every part, arrested, in case of those who have returned to ohe- 
dience ; but takes effect in all its fullness, and with increased 
intensity, in consequence of increased guilt, in case of those 
who have not repented. 

With this view we think accords the passage in 2 Cor. v. 
14: ‘If one died for all, then all died” (not ‘* were dead”). 
That is, the death of Christ stood in such a relation to the 
penalty of the law, that it was, so far as the claims of justice 
and the necessities of government were concerned, as if the 
penalty had taken full effect in the case of all men, so that 
there were no legal barriers, no obstacles out of themselves, to 
prevent their full pardon. Hence, by the death of Christ they 
were placed, in their moral relations, on essentially a new plat- 
form, so that it is not now said as before, *‘ This,” which is 
required by the law, ‘‘do, and thou shalt live,” but ‘“ Repent, 
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and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
And to this agree the words, ‘“‘ He that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.” 

From this digression let us return to consider a little further 
the sanction of the law. We have seen that the law expressed 
God’s righteousness, and also his desire for the righteousness 
and consequent well-being of his moral creatures, while the 
penalty is the index of the strength both of his attachment to 
righteousness and of his benevolent desire. Now, it must be 
evident, that, while God remains the same in his righteousness, 
the law which expresses that righteousness cannot relax any 
of its requirements, nor the penalty, death, be abated ; that is, 
the sanction cannot be weakened. If, then, provision is ever 
made for the remission of the penalty to any who have sinned, 
it seems that it must contain some expression on the part of 
God of his righteousness, equal at least, in its strength, to that 
of the penalty. Repentance, however necessary it might be 
as a condition of pardon, not being the act of God, could never 
be such an expression ; to say nothing of the very little proba- 
bility that repentance would ever be exercised under a system 
of mere law. And if no atonement were made, we should be 
under a system of mere law ; for mercy could have no place, 
since it would then be only setting aside a just penalty with- 
out any equivalent, which would be injustice and not mercy. 
Moreover, if no atonement were contemplated, and justice 
should bring down the penalty siinultaneously with the sinning, 
as it would seem that of right it ought, the state of death and 
despair in which the soul would be involved, would exclude 
probation and make repentance impossible. The very idea of 
clemency sufficient to admit a time of probation, requires some 
expression of God’s sense of justice adequate to produce the 
feeling in all his subjects, that no indecision or uncertainty of 
retribution could have place in his government, and that the 
delay of retributive justice would only add vigor to the blow 
which it would inflict upon the incorrigible. 

Not to speak further concerning the necessity of some ex- 
pression cn God’s part in order to allow either space for repent- 
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ance or remission of the penalty of sins, we will be content 
with the proof that God has made such an expression, and 
leave the fact that he has done it, to establish the necessity. 

Has the death of Christ, then, expressed God’s righteous- 
ness? And has God, by that death, removed legal barriers to 
the pardon of sinners? It will be conceded, that if there were 
legal barriers, they lay in the righteousness of God ; and conse- 
quently, that if any such barriers have been removed by the 
death of Christ, the removal of them is effected by some rela- 
tion which that death has to God’s righteousness. 

None will deny that the death of Christ, as the crowning 
act of his love, did manifest God’s desire that men should be 
saved ; i. e., should become holy, and so should secure all the 
attendant blessings of holiness. It is clear also that God has 
never manifested a desire that men should be happy in their 
sins. His pleasure is, “ that the wicked turn from his way and 
live.” He desires to see them holy, and commands, “ Be ye 
holy for l am holy.” Now, the strength of that desire, as the 
basis of the exhortation here shows, will depend upon the attach- 
ment of God to righteousness, and be commensurate with it. 
If he loves righteousness little, his desire to see his moral crea- 
tures righteous will be small; if his love of righteousness is 
intense, then intense will be his desire to see righteousness 
prevail. Hence, if we have in the death of Christ an unpar- 
alleled exhibition of God’s desire of true salvation for sinners, 
we have a corresponding exhibition of his love of righteous- 
ness. If the gift of Christ unto death does exhibit love in 
kind and degree worthy of God, then does it show his love of 
righteousness, and the death of Christ is an exhibition of God’s 
righteousness. 

But, in the exhibition of righteousness, were there removed 
any legal barriers to man’s salvation? The Bible makes it 
certain that something that Christ did, opened a way of salva- 
tion; and from the continual and almost exclusive emphasis 
which is laid by the Scriptures upon his death, or upon his 
blood, the token of his death, we feel sure that without his 
death the way of salvation would not have been opened. 
Christ says, ‘I am the way.” ‘*No man cometh unto the 
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Father but by me.” ‘Then, if Christ had not been, and his 
work had not been done, there would have been no way. The 
_cherubim and flaming sword turning every way to keep the 
way of the tree of life, would forever have excluded men from 
life. 

Again, says Christ, ‘‘I am the door, by me, if any man 
enters in, he shall be saved.” Then, but for Christ, there had 
been no entrance into life. I know it is said that these are 
metaphors, and that nothing can certainly be determined by 
them. But the Saviour did not use metaphors without a 
meaning, and what could he mean by calling himself the door, 
and the way, unless it was that he was to the kingdom of 
God, wherein is life, what a door ora passage way is to a house ; 
that as without an entrance there is no admission into a house, 
so without him there is none into the kingdom of heaven! 
Will it be claimed that by saying, ‘‘I am the door,” he meant 
to teach that he persuaded men, bv his love, to enter by a door 
already made and open? Jf this is the principle of interpret- 
ing metaphors, then when the poet calls the two Ajaxes lions 
in fight, must he not mean that they induced men to be lions, 
or rather to fight like lions ? 

In Heb. ix. 7, sg., after mentioning the fact that the high 
priest went alone, once a’ year, into the most holy place, not 
without blood, which he offered for his own sins and for those 
of the people, the writer adds: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost signifying 
this, that the way into the holy place had not yet been made 
manifest,” and then goes on to show how Christ has provided 
a way. 

So in Heb. x. 19, 20, we are taught that Christians have 
freedom of access to God by a new and living way, which 
Christ has consecrated for them, and that this access, or (if 
another interpretation seems better) the boldness with which 
they may enter, is év TO duate Invod, in, in virtue of, or in 
consideration of the blood of Jesus. Both the verb (évexaivisev) 
and the adjective (™pécpatov) prove that it is a new way, one 
newly made, and opened for the first time by Christ, so far as 
the actual work was concerned, though existing in the purpose 
of God before the foundation of the world, as we gather from 
other scripture. 
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But if repentance is, and always has been, sufficient of 
itself to make it just and safe for God to pardon the sinner, 
then the way of approach to him has always been open for the 
guilty, without any act on his part, or on the part of Christ, 
and hence Christ has opened no way, unless there are two in- 
dependent ways of salvation. 

Rom. iii. 23-26, proves not only that believing sinners are 
admitted to pardon and life through the redemption which is 
in Christ alone, but equally also, that what Christ did in shed- 
ding his blood, was an exhibition of righteousness on God’s 
part. All have sinned, and fail, therefore, of the glory of 
(xod’s approbation and acceptance (verse 23). Hence justifi- 
cation comes, if it comes at all, as a free gift, graciously be- 
stowed by God, through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus (24), ** whom God set forth in his blood to be a propitia- 
tion [which should become actually such] through faith, in 
order to manifest his own righteousness, because sins previ- 
ously committed had been passed by in the forbearance of 
God, to manifest, | say, his own righteousness in the present 
time, that he might be just, and yet justify him who has faith 
in Jesus.” Language can hardly be found to express more 
clearly the fact that the righteousness of God spoke out, in the 
offering up of Christ, and that accumulated sins, which had 
as yet been neither pardoned on any permancnt ground already 
existing, nor visited with just retribution, were the reasons for 
the offering. 

In harmony with this is Heb. ix. 15, where we are told, that 
the death of Christ took place as redemption, or so that there 
might be redemption, for the transgressions which were under 
the first covenant. Of course all the difficulty in the way of 
pious patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, and of all others who 
had sinned against God’s holy law and yet had repented, all 
the difficulty in the way of their obtaining pardon and re- 
ceiving the eternal inheritance, was in the justice or righteous- 
ness of God. The death of Christ obviated this difficulty, and 
left all the penitent and believing a clear title in Christ to all 
the benefits of justification and adoption. The same relation 


of the death of Christ to the righteousness of God, appears 
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plainly in the strong interrogatory of Paul, and his answer, 
Rom. viii. 34, ‘* Who is he that condemneth” the elect of God ? 
*‘ Christ is he that died, yea rather that is risen again,” Xe. 
Here the death of Christ is placed over against sentence of 
condemnation, which was in danger of proceeding only from 
the righteousness of God. If, therefore, the death of Christ 
obviated that, it expressed the satisfaction of Divine justice, 
and exhibited as strong attachment to righteousness as the 
sentence itself would have done. 

It would be easy to add other scriptural arguments to those 
already adduced ; but, is it necessary? Can any sober, honest 
interpreter, who is anxious simply for the truth, believe that 
these passages are consistent with the view expressed by one 
writer and sustained in substance by many more, that the dis- 
tinguishing difference between the death of Christ and that of 
Paul, or any other martyr, is that the former “is the medium 
through which we may gain an assurance that God forgives 
us.’ ‘There is no room for doubt that, apart from the sacri- 
fice of Christ, there is no way of approach to God, no ground 
of pardon. He who does doubt, we think we can say without 
breach of charity, does it on some other grounds, and for other 
reasons than any which the nature of the case and the testi- 
monies of the Scriptures warrant. 

We are now prepared to censider what relation the death of 
Christ sustains to the law, or righteousness of God, and to 
show how that death makes righteousness consist with par- 
don. . And 

First.—It expresses God’s love of righteousness and hatred 
of sin—expresses it, we mean, apart from any reference to a 
vindication of his character to his creatures. 

We have already seen that the principles of right are spon- 
taneous and necessary, and belong to or inhere in the very 
nature of God; and to do right it is not necessary for him to 
act with reference to any end found in his creatures. Being 
and doing right, therefore, with him, is being and doing in 
strict accordance with those spontaneous, necessary, and eter- 
nal principles. God is at once the embodiment and the exec- 
utive of those principles. They are His principles, and, as a 
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moral Governor, he embodies them in laws for his moral crea- 
tures. He does so because right requires that moral beings 
should obey them. He fixesa penalty to the law because right 
requires it; and when a subject sins, he visits upon the trans- 
gressor the threatened penalty, not merely as a matter of ex- 
pediency, but as a matter of right. Hence this penalty must 
be regarded as an expression of right.. He gives this expres- 
sion becanse it is right. and because not to give it would be 
wrong, on the same ground and for the same reason that he 
acts one way and not another in any other case where right 
and wrong are involved. If it be asked what the end of such 
an expression could be, in so far as it had no reference to any 
subjects of God’s government, we cannot tell, unless it be to 
maintain his own moral integrity ; and if it is for this end, 
we have certainly an end sufficiently worthy. 

Moreover if God’s own eternal blessedness is conditioned on 
his righteousness, as it seems it must be, then it would be not 
only an act of righteousness, but of commendable prudence, 
also to inflict a penalty which right dictated. 

It is the impression made upon us by the word of God, that 
he cannot, with moral consistency, pass by sins without in- 
flicting the penalty of the law, or otherwise, with equal em- 
phasis, expressing his abhorrence of sin. We feel sure that 
the penalty of the law does express such abhorrence of sin in 
view of its turpitude, irrespective of any governmental ex- 
pediency, so that though there should be but one sinner in the 
whole universe, and he the only moral being under law, the 
penalty would be demanded and given. 

Hence,'‘if in any sense, the death of Christ is substituted 
for, or takes the place of, the penalty which sinners have in- 
curred, we cannot see how the conclusion can be avoided that 
his death expressed’God’s hatred of sin, and was an act which 

righteousness required, and hence could not be omitted, if any 
sinner was to be pardoned. That the death of Christ did take 
the place of the sinner’s, Christ himself expressly declares: 
‘¢ The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to give 
his life a ransom for many” (dvi woAAdyv), ** instead of many.” 
(Matt. xx. 28.) Again (1 Tim ii. 6) we are told that Jesus 
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Christ gave himself a ransom (évti Avrpov) fur all (imép 
navtwv). If it is asked how the death of Christ can be such 
an equivalent, our answer must be substantially this: Both 
that death and the infliction of the strict penalty of the law 
are acts of God ; expressions of his love of righteousness and 
hatred of sin, and satisfy his sense of right. They go paral- 
lel with each other, and are of equal efficacy to a certain ex- 
tent. What the penalty would do in satisfying justice during 
a time such as would be necessary for probation, the gift of 
Christ to death on God’s own part, does, and allows the pen- 
alty to be stayed, and so gives probation to all men. What 
the penalty would do as an endless death, the sufferings of 
Christ do, and allow the penalty to be entirely remitted to 
those who, at the close of probation, are found restored to 
obedience. 

_ Secondly.—The death of Christ is an exhibition of God’s 
righteousness in order that, while pardon really is not, it may 
not seem to be, or be interpreted to be, a license to sin. Par- 
don of the penitent now cannot represent God as too little at- 
tached to righteousness to insure the perfect maintenance of 
his moral government. 

Without that death such pardon, if it did not actually vio- 
late righteousness, would be likely to seem todo so, and lead 
the subjects of God’s moral government to mistake his charac- 
ter. Especially would this be likely to be the case with those 
involved in sin and its condemnation. ‘They could not see as 
God could, that true and hearty repentance existed in the 
hearts of those who claimed to be penitent. They must judge 
by outward signs, and hence could easily feel that those pro- 
fessed penitents, though outwardly reformed, were really at 
heart as bad as themselves. But when God has expressed 
himself as strongly in respect to the sins of the penitent and 
pardoned as to the sins of those upon whom the full penalty of 
the law takes effect, then there is not even the appearance of 
deviation from the most strict principles of righteousness. 

Moreover, the subjects of God’s government generally could 
not fail tosee, that pardon granted merely on repentance, even 
if they knew the repentance to be genuine, indicated that a 
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subject might sin to any extent for ages, and then, repentance 
being in his power, or at least beforehand, almost certainly 
thought to be in his power, might return to obedience, and be 
reinstated into his former blessed condition, experiencing no 
other ill effects of sin than unhappiness while he was sinning, 
mingled with what the wicked in this life regard as the pleas- 
ures of sin. They could not fail to see that repentance never 
can make a man cease to be guilty and deserving of punish- 
ment at the hand of God. 

Now the argument which is urged, that God can safely and 
righteously pass over guilt without punishing it, just as we 
ean and should, on their repentance, forgive our fellow-men 
who injure us—this argument, we say, takes it for granted 
that God, as a moral governor, can righteously and safely do 
toward his subjects just what those who are not moral gov- 
ernors can do. This could not be admitted, unless it was 
proved that God forgives sins only as personal injuries. If he 
forgives them as sins, there is no comparison between the two 
cases, 

But now, when, by the death of his Son, who is in personal 
union with himself, God shows how dear his righteousness is 
to him, how he is willing to come and be veiled in mortal 
flesh, in the person of Christ, and make a sacrifice on his own 
part that the law and its penalty may be seen to be good and 
sure, though penitent, believing sinners should be pardoned, 
his character is not misrepresented, and cannot fairly be mis- 
understood, or, if it is by the wicked for a time perversely mis- 
understood, their error will soon be disclosed to themselves, 
when they shall see and feel that he is equally just both when 
he remits the penalty to the believer in Christ and when he 
inflicts it upon him who believes not. 

While his love for the souls of men is such that he will do 
anything consistent with justice to save them, yet by the 
transaction of Christ’s death, it is manifested that the claims 
of justice are not to be overlooked or set aside. Thus that 
death is at once the measure of his justice and his love. In 
one act he displays them both ; so that while ‘“‘ Mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment,” justice and judgment are still shown to be 
the habitation of the Creator’s throne. 
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Thirdly—We consider the death of Christ as an expression 
of God’s righteousness, calculated to produce an effect on sin- 
ners to lead them to repentance. That such a design as this 
was contemplated in the death of Christ, is very generally ad- 
mitted. But it is not so generally admitted that it is as an 
expression of righteousness that his death is calculated to ac- 
complish this design. It is rather thought by some that it 
produces this effect only as an exhibition of Jave. 

By it, God would draw men to him, by overwhelming their 
sinful hearts with such a sense of his love, as to bring them to 
sincere, godly sorrow for their sins—a hearty repentance and 
thorough reformation. 

We readily acknowledge the efficacy of that dying love of 
Christ to produce this effect. Still we believe that the per- 
suasive efficacy of the atonement does not rest in it, merely 
as an exhibition of love, as love is commonly understood. 
The power of the love therein manifested is greatly augment- 
ed, when the great work of Christ is regarded as setting forth 
God’s love of righteousness. What elemententers most largely 
into the idea of Gospel repentance? Primarily, a love of 
righteousness, with the corresponding hatred of sin and sor- 
| row for it. And what is better calculated to kindle this love, 
| and to make sin appear hateful, than the example of the great 
and eternal God making an expression of his love of right- 
eousness and his abhorrence of sin? Can any manifestation 
of love, for the well-being of men, more effectually infuse 
into the souls of sinners the very fundamental elements of re- 
a pentance, than the strong expression of God’s righteousness 
| and his feeling against sin, such as we see and feel that we 
i see, when we behold the spotless Christ, the representative of 
| the high God and of perfect humanity, united in one person: 
: giving his life to the bitterest death, as the token and the 
4 measure of the value of that righteousness which he would 
have sinners learn to love! 

4 With the view which we have presented, it will be seen that 
we include somewhat more in our idea of the atonement than 
what is contained in the governmental theory, unless that the- 
ory regards the atonement as something more than a govern- 
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mental expedient, required only. because without it the subjects 
of God’s gevernment would be likely to mistake his character, 
and lose the-high confidence they ought to have in his justice 
and in the moral firmness of his government. 

We include, also, more than the persuasive theory claims, 
unless that theory makes the persuasive value of the atone- 
ment to consist in part, at least, in an exhibition of God’s 
righteousness, which his own sense of right prompted. In- 
deed, as it has been already seen, we cannot think there can be 
any genuine love toward moral beings in which ardent attach- 
ment to righteousness does not exist. Love tv moral beings 
seems necessarily to spring out of righteousness alone, or to be 
conditioned upon it. 

We reach, therefore, this conclusion, in regard to the rela- 
tion of Christ’s death to the law of God. The law, with its 
sanctions, expresses God’s love of righteousness, and his desire 
that his moral creatures should have love for the same—that 
they should bear the image of his character. The penalty, 
death, guards the law, and when inflicted on the disobedient, 
it exhibits God’s righteousness in an active way, by showing 
his hatred of sin; and is all the expression which the sense of 
right in God requires. 

But, then, it is obvious that to those who sin there is no 
possibility of deliverance on the ground of mere law. There 
is neither space for repentance nor ground for remission of 
sims, even if repentance were exercised. 

But God most ardently desires the salvation of sinners. He, 
then, who is one in being and nature with the Father, the 
Law-giver—whose every act expresses the Father’s feeling 
and will—leaves the condition of God, comes in the condition 
and likeness of men, and gives up his life on the cross. His 
death, which consummates and makes effectual his work, ac- 
complishes what the law and its penalty could not do, since it is 
not onl _° the act of God, in expressing his righteousness equally 
with the penalty inflicted on the guilty, but it is the act of 
God in expressing his righteousness in a new and peculiar 
way, viz., by a sacrifice on his own part. It arrests the 
penalty and gives probation to the race, and complete pardon 
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and adoption to the believers in Christ, by being itself the token 
and pledge of God’s righteousness, and ¢' ing the assurance 
to all that the claims of righteousness shall not be overlooked 
or set aside in any particular. God, as it were, gives himself 
in pledge, in a more impressive manner than by the declara- 
tion of his word, since he signifies the sincerity of his pledge 
by a sacrifice on his own part. By this sacrifice is shown, at 
the same time, how much God desires that men should enjoy a 
probation, and in it should return to righteousness. It shows, 
as the law had not shown, and in a degree in which the inflic- 
tion of the penalty could not show, God’s strong love for the 
well-being of men, and is thus a remarkable exhibition of his 
benevolence. 

It makes, also, pardon to the penitent consist with righteous- 
ness, since it is an expression of righteousness equal to that 
of the punishment of their sins; equal as expressing God’s 
sense of sin as a matter of right, and as exhibiting it and 
through it, bis righteousness to all his moral subjects. 

Thus the law with its sanctions, and the death of Christ, 
run parallel with each other in expressing and manifesting 
both righteousness and benevolence. But the latter, by doing 
it in the gracious sacrifice of him who is in personal union 
with the Lawgiver himself, transcends the law in the expres- 
sion both of righteousness and benevolence, and in doing what, 
in kind, the law could not do, viz., furnishing a ground of 
probation and of pardon, and giving complete redemption. to 
those who believe in the crucified Saviour. 


J. A. C. 
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Articte VIII—SHORTER BOOK NOTICES. 


Ir. 


Haven’s Morar Paitosopny.*—This is an abler work than Dr. Haven's 
previous treatise on the kindred subject of Intellectual Philosophy. There 
is more of earnest grappling with difficult problems, and, more of pith, con- 
densation, and vigor in the style. Like its predecessor, this work is order- 
ly in arrangement, and comprehensive in its range of discussion. It gives 
evidence also of careful reflection, extended reading, and a sincere interest in 
the subject. While seeing in it maay things to commend, and upon which 
we would gladly dwell, we set them aside, deeming it more important to call 
the attention of our readers to one or two points which we cannot but think to 
be fundamental defects. After passing in review various theories of the 
nature of virtue, and rejecting in terms of special distinctness the idea that 
“‘the nature and character” of God “ are the ground of right ;” he proceeds 
to say, that right and wrong are distinetions immutable and inherent tn 
the nature of things. He adopts the idea that this nature of things is im 
some unexplained way the constitutive origin and foundation of right, in 
such a sense that by it, God himself is limited and controlled ; conforming 
his acts to it as something existing independent of his being, character, 
will, or intelligence. Neither, says Dr. Haven,do these distinctions 
‘‘originate in the divine character,” nor has God any “power over them,” 
but is himself ‘‘ subject to the law of right.” It will be seen at once that 
if this law of right does not originate in the divine character or will, this 
* nature of things” must be external and objective, relatively to the Al- 
mighty. A question now arises, and it seems to be a legitimate one, re- 
garding the character, being, or origin of this “ nature of things,” in which 
moral distinctions are said to be ‘‘ inherent,” and upon which they depend. 
We are unable to conceive of moral distinctions as “ inherent” in anything 
but a moral being—a being with a character, and a will, and intelligence. 
To say that moral distinctions originate apart from such a being, is as ab- 
surd as to speak of thought as originating independent of a thinker. Con- 
sequently this “ nature of things,” if it contain in itself and originate moral 
distinctions, conformity to which constitutes virtue in man, and holiness in 
God, must itself be a being, self-conscious, wise, and holy beyond our 
highest power of conception. Such a ‘‘ nature of things’ must be God. 
If on the other hand the “nature of things” be explained as the sum of all 
existing beings, forces, laws, and relations, we are reminded that these are 
either contained in God’s essence, or are convertible with the all things 
which he himself has originated, created, or established. In either case 
we are compelled to recognize God as that being in whom, and by whom, 
all things and beings—-their natures, laws, or modalities of existence—consist. 
The “ nature of things,” if it be anything more than a meaningless abstrac- 
tion, must denote the constitutive elements and necessary laws of eachand 
all actual existences. These are either created or uncreated. The “ na- 





* Morai Philosophy ; including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By Joseph 
Haven, D. D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary, &c., &e. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 
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ture of things,” relatively to the uncreated or self-existent, is the na- 
ture of God. In relation to created existences, the “ nature of things” is 
the laws and modes of being which God has established for his creation 
whether moral or material. T’o speak of a ‘nature of things” outside of 
God and what he has created, is flat nonsense. 

But we are met with the objection of Dr. Haven, and it is the common 
one, that if the ground of moral distinctions be the will of God, “we have 
only to suppose God to change, or to have been other than he is, and our 
duties and obligations change at once.” Dr. Haven must be aware that to 
a Christian theist such a supposition is, ex hypothest, impossible. Immuta- 
ble holiness is the very essence of Jehovah. Any other conception is 
atheism. He must also remember that those who affirm God to be the 
ground of moral distinctions, rest their belief in the immutability of these 
distinctions on the immutability of God. They profess themselves unable 
to find a foundation less likely to change. Besides, this objection, if it be 
worthy the name of an objection, bears with equal force against the theory 
adopted by our author. It seems to us quite as easy to suppose the “ na- 
ture of things’’ to change, as to suppose a change in the character of God, 
the creator, and governor and upholder of all things. The objection, as 
ay One can see, is more damaging to Dr. Haven’s own theory than to the 
one against which he brings it forward. 

This phrase, “ nature of things,’’ is one of those convenient and elastic 
forms of expression with which acute men often deceive themselves. We 
have lying at our side a work by adistinguished natural philosopher, which 
assumes, in all its reasonings, a physical “ nature of things,” which exists 
necessarily, and in some way so independent of the Creator, that it deter- 
mines and controls all his actions,so that no modification of this nature 
is, strictly speaking, conceivable by man, or possible to God. ‘Taking his 
stand on this dectrine, he binds the Almighty in the chains of fate, and, 
making Ilim identical with the sum ‘of material forces of the universe, 
pronounces the Christian miracles absurd and impossible. If a moral 
‘nature of things” can be established apart from the divine essence, which 
conditions and limits His moral liberty, we see no greater theoretical objec- 
tien to a physical nature of things, which, in like manner, conditions and 
limits, His power over the physical universe. The consequences of the latter 
may be more immediately dangerous than those of the other, but the philo- 
sophical method by which it is established is not more erroneous, or more 
prejudicial to a sound theism. Both theories alike tend to supersede and set 
aside the divine freedom, independence, and originality of being and 
thought. Dr. Haven’s discussion of the theory of virtue is of the more 
interest, as he is about entering upon the functions of a teacher of theology 
in a situation in which he will represent and mould the opinions of our 
Congregational brethren in the Northwestern States. We are thus fur- 
nished with a glimpse of the foundations of the system which, if true to 
logical processes, he will be likely to teach. 

In the portion of the work treating of Civil Polity, we regret to see the 
partnership or social contract theory brought so prominently forward as 
the ground of civil government. -He does not even postulate a ‘ nature of 
things” as the ground of the binding obligation of civil law, but is willing 
to rest it in a compact, similar to that which binds together a financial 
eorporation, or a lodge of Odd-Fellows. We believe the social contract 
theory both inadequate and pernicious, especially so in-a country like ours, 
where the social forces tend so strongly toward disintegration. This 
theory answers wel! enough as a loose representation of certain political 
relations, but we regret to see it, with the evil consequences which it in- 

volves, set forth ina philosophical manual designed to form and settle 
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the principles of young men ina course of liberal education. The authority 
of the state to tax, restrain, imprison, or put to death, does not originate 
from a convention like that which empowers a merchant to sign the name 
of the firm to which he belongs. Civil society is not a voluntary associa- 
tion which a man may enter or leave at his pleasure. If the social con- 
tract be anything more than a convenient legal fiction, it involves the duty 
of putting in practice the idea thrown out by Jefferson—re-enactment of 
all fundamental laws once or twice in every generation. In a work so able 
and scholarly, we regret the necessity for exercising the ungracious office 
of a fault-finder, but the author of this work is too well read in the history 
of opinion, to complain when his views are made the subject of friendly 
animadversion. He has entered on the battle-ground of ages, where in- 


significance is absolutely the only protection against collision with the 
holders of adverse opinions. 


Wuar is Revexation, sy F. D. Maurice.*—This is a reply to Mr. 
Mansel’s “ Limits of Religious Thought.” It consists of two parts, the 
first containing seven sermons delivered to a London congregation, and the 
second of eleven letters addressed “to a Student of Theology.” The 
first discharges only a few small arrows, such as could easily be hurled 
frum the pulpit in popular discourse ; the heavy weapons are brought into 
play in the letters. 

Mr. Maurice says, in his preface: “I have the comfort of reflecting that 
my words ean do no possible harm to Mr. Mansel.” The book justifies 
the reflection; Mr. Maurice is unquestionably entitled to all the comfort 
it can afford. He says, also, that ‘some may be willing to accept my op- 
position as an additional proof that Mr. Mansel’s blows have been effect- 
ual.” We belong to that number. The temper and “ vehemence” of the 
letters force us to that conclusion. The readers of Mr. Mansel will be 
surprised to hear him charged with “ always coloring and caricaturing his 
representations of his opponents.” 

Mr. Maurice, once a disciple of Coleridge, long ago adopted the distinc- 
tion between the understanding and the reason, and has taught the compe- 
tency of reason to sit in judgment on the truths of Christianity, and to 
construct a religious philosophy. Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures are 
levelled against those modern schools of skepticism which, deifying reason, 
would subject all revelation to its criticism, and out of the dicta of reason, 
construct an “ absolute religion.” But Mr. Mansel’s task led him to sweep 
the field of all the various schools of Rationalism; that of Mr. Maurice 
seems to have heen involved in the ruin. Hine alle lachryme. 

Now Mr. Maurice, in his reply, deals not with the fundamental principles 
of Mr. Mansel’s method, but with an unwarranted extension and application 
of it. Mr. Mansel asserts and proves the impossibility of knowing God 
as absolute or as infinite, which the skeptics assume as the basis of their 
reasoning ; whereupon Mr. Maurice proceeds, in his refutation, to con- 
found our Christian experience, or knowledge of the facts of revelation with 
the skeptic’s assumed knowledge of the absolute and the infinite, charging 
on Mr. Mansel the denial of all knowledge of God whatever. Precisely the 
same process and confusion are repeated-in his defence of the office of rea- 
son in the province of Religion. The book of Mr. Maurice is in no sense 





* What is Revelation? A series of Sermons on the Epiphany ; to which are 
added, Letters to a Student. of arg on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Man- 
f.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 1859, 


sel. By the Rev. Frederic D. Maurice, 
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an analysis of Mr. Mansel’s principles, but a mere carping ‘and picking at 
the unguarded statements of a great thinker, who, confident of his conclu- 
sions, wastes no strength on the mere annise and cummin of phraseology 
but is busied only with the weightier matters of the thought. The styles 
of the two authors are in striking contrast. Mr. Maurice, easy and flow- 
ing, but garrulous and repetitious to tediousness, suffers sadly in compari- 
son with the compactness and massive solidity of Mr. Mansel. 

Mr. Mansel’s paragraph against reasoning upward from man, as the 
image of God, to what is fitting in God, especially to the forgiveness of sin, 
is vigorously assailed by Mr. Maurice, through several pages, till, a pious 
horror seizing him, he exclaims, “1 dare not quote the words in this con- 
nection.” ‘The paragraph on the perpetuity of evil is quoted as “ nearly 
the most tremendous I ever read in a Christian writer.” His emotions 
are too deep and painful to proceed. He “ tries to tell what impression the 
words made onhim. He cannot.” 

A natural reflection from the reading of this volume of Mr. Maurice is, 
the existing need of a work that shall carefully determine precisely how 
much, and of what kind, is our reliable knowledge of God. 


Tueopore Parker’s Experience as a Minister.*— The notice we 
were preparing of this significant letter was unconsciously growing into a 
review—into a size disproportionate to our allowable space—and so, must 
lie over, or go under the table. The letter is professedly written to the 
author’s friends, but flings right and left at his enemies. It gives a sum- 
mary and amended statement of the “ Absolute Religion,” as expounded in 
his “ Discourse of Religion ;” pours out a torrent of vituperation on the 
Christiaa ministry, not one of whom is honest, and fearless, and disinter- 
ested, as is Theodore Parker ; it treats with profoundest contempt his once 
Unitarian brethren, who, preferring aid dnd comfort in private, have not 
been manly enough to come openly to his aid in the hours of his need ; 
avows the object of his becoming a lecturer, which few rational people 
have ever had any difficulty in understanding or appreciating ; and, finally, 
avows a wish to recover health and return for the completion of his life- 
work, which, from sundry intimations, would seem to be, the collection and 
concentration of the forces he has so long been laboring to create. Mr. 
P. evidently wishes it to be understood that he has been very studious and 
laborious, and has made himself a very learned man. We have long been 
careful students of what Mr. P. styles “his system” and “his own 
scheme,” and, fully appreciating his industry and his vigorous English, we 
have, in our minds, a pretty clear estimate of the value of his teach- 
ings and of his practical ministrations in the city of Boston. The recent 
attempt to pass a resolution of condolence, at the meeting of Alumni of 
Harvard Divinity School, and the subsequent flurry growing out of that 
attempt, have given a significancy to this letter in its relation to American 
Unitarianism which calls for some comment. But we must defer. 


Dr. Taytor’s Reveatep Tueotocy.t—The first two volumes of Dr. 





* Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister, with some account of his early 
life and education for the Ministry ; contained ina letter to the 28th Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston. Boston: Rufus Leighton, Jr. 1859. 


+ Essays, Lectures, etc., upon Select Topics in Revealed Theology. By Nathan- 
iel W. Taylor, D. D., late Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. 
New-York: Clark, Austin & Smith. 1859. 
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Taylor’s Theological Lectures were styled ‘‘ Lectures on the Moral Gov- 
ernment of God.’? The present is an independent volume, whose title 
page reads, “ Essays, Lectures, etc., upon select topics in Revealed Theo- 
logy.” ‘The topics discussed are, the ‘Trinity, Human Sinfulaess, Justifica- 
tion, Election, Perseverance, What is Truth? Theetc. meansa little over 
one hundred pages of Sermons, in which are treated the last three topics. The 
title of this last volume strikes us as unfortunate. It gives too much war- 
rant for the charge that Dr. Taylor, like Mr. Finney, has first constructed 
his theological system, and then proceeded to interpret the Scriptures 
according to it. We think, also, that the theological world would have 
been better pleased and the memory of Dr. T. more justly dealt with, had 
his entire course of lectures been given to the public; a bare syllabus 
where there was nothing more, and full lectures where these had been left. 
We should ‘have been specially pleased to see his treatment of the Atone- 
ment and Regeneration. We say this, however, not because we are in 
doubt of his views. ‘These crop out too frequently and boldly for mistake. 
Indeed, there was this peculiarity to the mind of Dr. 'T’., that he could dis- 
cuss no one doctrine without reproducing and repeating his pet views on 
every other. He cannot discuss the doctrine of Justification, without 
bringing in that of Original Sin. His Sermons on Election contain and 
reiterate his whole theological System, and what surprises us is, that “these 
Sermons were always read in the place of lectures, to his students.” Dr. 
Taylor should have been understood by his classes, if repetition could make 
him intelligible. 

We need hardly remind our readers that Dr. T. rejects indignantly the 
doctrines of Original Sin and Imputation; that he holds the governmental 
theory of the Atonement, and believes Justification to be “an act of God 
as judge, determining a subject of his law to stand right in relation to its 
sanctions.” At some future day, we purpose to furnish our readers a criti- 
cal estimate of the ‘‘New Haven Divinity.” Meanwhile, we hope our 
rising ministry will strive to understand its peculiarities, for itis being 
earnestly advocated and widely disseminated among our Congregational 
brethren. 


It. 


Kurtz’ History or tHe OLp Covenant, vou. 1.*—This second vol- 
ume of a work noticed in our last number, takes up the history of the 
Covenant people at the period of the removal of the house of Jacob to 
Egypt, and brings it down to the events of the Exodus. ‘The author dis- 
cusses learnedly and interestingly the great events that signalized the so- 
journ of Israel in Egypt, and whereby they were providentially fitted for 
the wonderful part they were to act in the world’s religious history. 

This volume, like the first, is fully up to the most advanced state of bib- 
lical criticism, and may be studied with great profit by students of Old 
Testament history. 

In discussing Jacob’s prophetic blessing on his sons, the author is led 
into an extended criticism of the position, defended by Hengstenberg in 
his Christology, of the Messianic character of the prophecy concerning Ju- 





* History of the Old Covenant, from the German of J. H. Kurtz, D. D.; Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Dorpat. Edinburg, T. T. Clark, 1859. Imported and 
sold by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
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dah. At least, he contends that there was no reference to a personal Mes- 
siah in the use of the term Shiloh. Shiloh, he thinks, is not the subject, 
but the object of the sentence, and accordingly he translates, “ till he attain to 
rest.”” Thus interpreted, the prophecy refers, in the first instance to the 
rest which the tribes attained, under the leadership of Judah, when they 
reached Shiloh, and set up the Tabernacle, and made division of the con- 
quered land ; though the prophecy was so worded as to take in the absolute 
rest of Gospel blessings of which the rest at Shiloh was typical. 

After having read the whole of the minute verbal criticism by which the 
author reaches this result, we are unprepared to give up the interpretation 
that has secured the common consent of the church. We must vet hold, 
with Hengstenberg, the personal reference in this blessing to the Messiah. 
Kurtz’s chief argument drawn from the structure of the passage, viz., the 
necessities of the law of parallelism, seems to us pressed to an unwarrant- 
able length. Parallelism is not to be interpreted by any law so rigid and 
inflexible as Kurtz’s remarks on the prophecy before us would seem to im- 


ply. 


Batrern’s Lessons rrom Jesus.*—Mr. Balfern has given us, in this 
work, many beautiful thoughts admirably expressed. He has written, too, 
apparently, out of the fullness of a heart in reverent love with the sacred 
records of the life of Jesus. We owe him and his publishers a debt of 
Christian gratitude for the pleasant entertainment afforded by his evangel- 
ical and devout pages. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise a work so well adapted to be useful 
to many readers. And we confess that in the word of criticism we have 
to offer, we have not more in mind the work before us, than we havea cer- 
tain style of religious composition that is becoming quite too common at 
the present day, and that is often seen in a more objectionable form than it 
wears in Mr. Balfern’s pages. What we would say then is that many of 
the thoughts presented in this work are not strictly germain to the passages 
of scripture on which they are made tu depend. They are not thoughts 
legitimately suggested by the passages. ‘There is, consequently, in some 
of these meditations, an appearance of too great labor incomposition. The 
remarks grouped under some of the scriptures selected, instead of being the 
spontaneous, natural outgushing of the soul in communion with the, passa- 
ges under cousideration, are somewhat far-fetched and inappropriate. As 
the result of this manifest, and, we cannot help thinking, conscious labor 
after effect, the thought of the author often becomes diluted in a reservoir 
of words. 

Notwithstanding this blemish, the work of Mr. Balfern may be read with 
edification as well as pleasure, and we cheerfully commend it to those who 
may see our pages. 


Fairpairn's ‘T'ypotocy.j—This edition of a well-known and highly- 
prized work differs but little from the second edition. It is well printed, 
and substantially bound in two volumes. We are glad to know that there 
is a demand for this solid and substantial contribution to biblical and theo- 





* Lessons from Jesus, or The Teachings of Divine Love. By W. P. Balfern, 
author of “ Glimpses of Jesus.” New-York: Sheldon & Company. 


+ Fhe Typology of Scripture; viewed in connection with the entire scheme of The 
Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Fairbairn, Professor of par Free Church 
College, Glasgow. From the Third Edinburg Edition. Philadelphia: Wm. 8. 
& Alfred Marticu—1859. 
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logical literature, sufficient to warrant this reprint of the third Edinburg 
impression. We wish it might be read and studied by every minister im 
our land. It deals with themes of the highest import and interest, and dis- 
cusses them learnedly, earnestly, and devoutly. These themes are such 
as every Christian preacher should ponder and master, for his views on 
subjects connected with scriptare Typology will influence the whole course 
of his pulpit teaching. Mr. Fairbairn’s work will be an excellent guide to 
him in the study of this subject, whether or not he becomes a convert to 
the principles, or adopts the conclusions, of the author. ‘The work, im fact, 
with all its excellences, needs to be read with discriminating judgment. 

As a reaction from the arbitrary and capricious system of typical inter- 
pretation known as the Cocceian school, and illustrated by such names as 
Witsius and Vitringa, a system that converted mere external resemblances 
too frequently into divinely appointed coincidences as types and antitypes ; 
there arose a system of interpretation, which, on its worst side, wholly dis- 
carded the typical relationship of the Old Testament to the New, and, on 
its best side, limited that relationship to those passages where the connec- 
tion of type and antitype is expressly declared. Of this latter view Bishop 
Marsh’s lectures on the Interpretation of the Bible are regarded as the 
ablest exposition and defence. This view, substantially, is advocated by 
Thos. Hartwell Horne, was held by the late Moses Stuart, and may, per- 
haps, be regarded as the most prevalent view at the present time. 

Mr. Fairbairn has set himself to the task of overthrowing this position, 
and, we think, successfully. He has shown that the typical relation of 
the Old Testament to the New is not limited to those few points where 
that relation is expressly affirmed by the New Testament writers. The 
relation may be inferred from other testimony than direct and positive af- 
firmation by inspired men. 

It is no valid objection to this view that it opens the field to the indul- 
gence of an extravagant fancy in the interpretation of the Scriptures. Evy- 
ery fact and truth of the Bible is liable to the same abuse. Here as else- 
where caution, self-restraint, humility, and sound judgment will always be 
requisite to the safe and successful “ handling of the word of life.” It is, 
we repeat, no sufficient objection to Fairbairn’s view on the subject before 
us, that it calls especially for the exercise of these high qualities. 

While declining all attempts at a precise and exhaustive definition of 
the term type as used in his work, the author proceeds to say : “ But there 
are two principal ideas more or less clearly indicated in the definitions 
commonly adopted, which unfold what is of primary moment, and comprise 
all that is necessary as a foundation for farther inquiry. Understanding 
the word type in the theological sense, or with respect to the relations be- 
tween Old and New Testament things—for the word itself is undoubtedly 
used with greater latitude—it is admitted by general consent, first, that in 
the character, action, or institution, which is denominated the type, there 
must be a resemblance, in form or spirit, to what answers to it under the 
Gospel ; and, secondly, that it must not be any character, action, or insti- 
tution, occurring in Old Testament Scripture, but such only as had their 
ordination of God, and were designed by him to foreshadow and prepare 
for the better things of the Gospel. For, as Bishop Marsh has justly re- 
marked, ‘ to constitute one thing the type of another, something more is 
wanted than mere resemblance. The former must not only resemble the 
latter, but must have been deszgned to resemble the latter. It must have 
been so designed in its original institution. It must have been designed as 
something preparatory to the latter. The type as well as the antitype 
must have been preérdained ; and they must have been predrdained as con- 
stituent parts of the same general scheme of Divine providence. It is this 
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previous design and this pre-ordained connection [toyether, of course, with 
the resemblance] which constitute the relation of type and antitype.’ ”’ 

In discussing the great theme thus presented, Mr. Fairbairn makes a 
distinction, and dwells upon it at length, as one of vital importance to the 
correct understanding of the subject of Typology. He regards “ the sym- 
bolical institutions of the Old Covenant as not simply or directly represen- 
tations of the realities of the Gospel, but in the first instance as parts of an 
existing dispensation, and, as such, expressive of certain great and funda- 
mental truths which could even then be distinctly understood and embrac- 
en So that in tracing out the connection from the one to the other, 
we must always begin with inquiring, what, per se, was the native import 
of each symbol? What truths did it symbolize merely as part of an ex- 
isting religion? and from this proceed to unfold how it was fitted to serve 
as a guide and a stepping-stone to the glorious events and issues of Messi- 
ah’s kingdom.” In all the institutions of the Old Testament that is, some 
truth was immediately symbolized as connected with the then present wor- 
ship, and something was also prophetically shadowed forth concerning the 
dispensation to come “ in the fullness of time.” 

After discussing at considerable length the fact and the nature of the 
combination of type with prophecy, the author applies his principles to the 
question of the alleged double sense of prophecy. He holds, and justly, we 
think, that prophecy has not, strictly and properly, a double sense, that the 
theory of the double sense involves the prophecies in constant ambiguity, 
and subtracts largely from the evidence of prophetic inspiration. Between 
the terms of the prediction, and the fulfilling event or events there must be 
an agreement that cannot elsewhere be found, an agreement so full and 
clear as to give proof of Divine foresight and distinct pre-intimation. Thus, 
at least, must it be with all prophecies of a definite character, with all pre- 
dictions in scripture except a very few that are given in such general and 
comprehensive terms as to admit of a kind of cumulative fulfilment. 

On the basis of such preliminary discussions, Mr. Fairbairn has consid- 
ered in detail the entire typological relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. We heartily commend the work to the study of ministers. They 
cannot become intimate with the learning and the research of these vol- 
umes, and not have breadth and strength, and instruetiveness, given to their 
pulpit themes. 


Smoora Stones From Ancient Brooxs.*—It is absolutely provoking to 
encounter such a pun in the title page of such a book, compiled by such 
authority. ‘The volume consists uf extracts from the writings of an old 
Puritan divine by the name of Thomas Brooks. Hence the quaint title of 
the volume. The extracts are thrown together without the slightest attempt 
at Classification, and yet the book has considerable value for thoughtful 
readers. Many of the paragraphs are richly suggestive. ‘Thoughts may 
be carried away from them that may be turned to profitable rumination 
for hours and days, and may become to the soul, like the cake and water 
to the prophet in the wilderness, a means of sustenance, and strength, and 
Joy: 


Tue Crvcirrxion or Curist.tj—This is a volume on the internal evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the Gospel narratives. After laying down several 





* Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks. By the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
New-Yerk: Sheldon & Co., 1859. 


+ The Crucifixien of Christ. By Daniel H. Hill, Superintendent of the North 
Carolina Military Institute. Philadelphia: Wm. S. & Alfred Martien, 1859. 
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principles of evidence, the author proceeds to apply them to prove the 
trustworthiness of the Evangelists. One of thuse principles and one on 
which much of the weight of the author’s argument rests, is, “ when each 
witness relates that which, from his opportunity of observation, from his 
tone of thought, from his temperament, or from his profession in life, he 
would be most likely to notice and to speak of.’ The first and last of these 
specifications certainly have a good deal of value in the argument, as 
showing the naturalness of the several narratives, but there might be some 
doubt in regard to the argument from “ tone of thought,” and “ tempera- 
ment,” as these would have to be first learned chiefly from the narratives 
themselves. The author.confines himself tothe events immediately con- 
nected with the Crucifixion, and while showing the naturalness of the 
several accounts, he brings out, after the manner of Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
a good many striking and undesigned coincidences. The book may be 
very profitably studied. 


Pattison’s Epnestans *—This volume is to us a very welcome one. 
We regard it as an excellent contribution to the elucidation of a most pre- 
cious portion of inspired Scriptures. We have in it the fruit of long and 
careful study, and of much experience in preaching the gospel and in teach- 
ing exegetical theology. While the student by profession will find in it many 
helpful suggestions, yet the whole of it is level to the comprehension of 
any intelligent reader. We have marked a few things on which we thought 
to offer a,word of criticism, but we have no heart for the task. The author 
has well succeeded in the object that he proposed to himself, viz., to write 
a commentary for “ intelligent, experienced Christians.” We shall hope 
for further contributions from the same source. 


Rost Morton’s Journat is the forty-second number of Sheldon & Co.’s 
excellent Sunday School Library. A good service is being done for the 
little folks in the issue of this interesting series of books. The enterprise 
ought to be largely remunerative. That it will be productive of great 
good there can be no doubt. 


Irr,. 


Dr. Spracur’s ANNALS of THE AmeRIcAN Putpit, Vou. VI., Baptist.t 
—Dr. Sprague is certainly to be congratulated on the completion of the 
Sixth volume of his series. His undertaking involved an amount of in- 
quiry and correspondence before which most men would have been appalled. 
But his patience and industry were equal to the demand ; and to the satis- 
faction and surprise of everybody, he has brought together, and worked 
into furm, a mass of materials and a series of sketches, which, as it now 
seems, it would have been unjust to the dead not to have collected and 
preserved. 

Dr. Sprague has many rare qualifications for the task he has imposed on 
himself. His well-known fondness for the details of personal history, hi 
large-hearted catholicity so requisite in dealing with the characters of me 
of other sects than his own, and his facile skill in the use of his own ma 
terials, as well as in drawing other pens to his aid, all give him pre-emi 
nent fitness to be the annalist of the American pulpit. His labors among 





* A Commentary, Explanatory, Doetrinal, and Practical, on the Epistle to the Ephe™ 
sians. By R. E. Pattison, D. D. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 

t Annals of the American Pulpit ; or Commemorative Notices of Distinguishe d 
American Clergymen, of Various Denominations, from the Early Settlement of the 
Country, to the Close of the Year 1855, with Historical Introductions. By William 
B. Sprague, D.D. Volume VI. New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1860. 
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the Baptist dead, whose memories are embalmed in this sixth volume, cane 
not, of course, have been as congenial to his mind as were those among the 
Presbyterian. But as Baptists we acknowledge our debt of gratitude for 
his patient labor in rescuing from oblivion so many of our honored names, 
unknown tothe world but dear to our churches, and in gathering around 
them so much of authentic history. May there be a due appreciation of 
his labors among our churches. We expect from a competent hand a re- 
view of this volume in our next issue. 


Tue Lire or Jasez Buntine, D. D.*—Jabez Bunting was one of the 
most influential of the English Methodist preachers, during the half of 
the presentcentury. He preached his first sermon at nineteen years of age, 
in 1798, seven years after John Wesley had gone to his rest. He was a 
man of sound judgment, of great practical sense, and an eminently success- 
ful preacher. He was one of the select few in England, who, like Fisk 
and Olin in this country, have helped, by their good sense and clear heads 
and weight of character, to control and direct to useful ends, the hetero- 
geneous and undisciplined mass of the Methodist preachers. The views 
of such men, respecting the value of special training for the Christian 
ministry, are instructive. SaysJabez Bunting, in speaking of ‘‘one great 
defect of Methodism,” “Iam no friend of colleges or academies ; but I 
do think that some regular systematic plan ought to be adopted with respect 
to the young preachers during their four years of probation, which, without 
interrupting their pulpit labors, would make them more accurately and 
thoroughly acquainted with divinity as a science, and qualify them for more 
extensive and permanent usefulness. At a later day “he became,” says 
his biographer, “ gradually, but firmly convinced that a collegiate institu- 
tion was necessary.” 

This first volume of the life of Bunting is well worth a careful perusal at the 
‘hands of all who would understand the Methodist system. It is from the pen 
of an affectionate and judicious son, andis well written. It is in the usual 
style of the Harpers, but it is vexatious to read on the same page that 
Bunting was born in 1799 and that he saw Wesley for the last time in 

1790°! 


Tue Roman Question, By Epvmunp Asour.t——Many circumstances 
conspire to make this a notable book. Written at the instance of Napo- 
leon, and, as rumor says, according to a plan he had suggested ; first 
published in Belgium, but instantly bought up by the Parisians ; the re- 
printing of it in Paris forbidden by the council of state, but ordered by 
Napoleon on the eve of his departure for the seat of war in Italy ; and, 
lastly, the cause of the arrest of its author as a violator of the laws of 
the Empire ; all these accidents of its advent and history have helped to 
give it notoriety. But it is of itself a remarkable book. It is written in 
the most vivacious of styles; bristles with facts and statistics, used only 
as a Frenchman cen use them; dissects the papal government; analyzes 
the Italian population ; deals gently with the pope; is perfectly merciless 
on Antonelli, the pope’s prime minister ; and proves Italy, because governed 
by priests, to be the worst governed country on the face of the earth. The 





* The Life of Jabez Bunting, D. D., with Notices of Contempora-y Persons and 
Events. By his Son, Thomas Percival Bunting. Vol. I. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1859. 


+ The Roman Question. Translated from the French of Edmond About. By 
Mrs. Anne T. Wood. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Company. 
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book is admirably printed, but-in a cheap form, and ought to be widely 
circulated. Written by a professed Catholic, and in defence of Napoleon, 
for his recent war with Austria, it is an instructive book for Protestants. 


Bayarp TAyior’s Travers in Greece ano Russia.*—This companion- 
able, intelligent, observant and always cheerful traveller, here gives.us 
another of his justly popular volumes. We find in it the same easy and 
graceful narrative and vivid picturing and good judgment in the selection 
of materials that have characterized his previous volumes. Bayard Tay- 


lor is one of the most sagacious of travellers, and has a very charming way 
of describing what he sees, 


Lire anp Liserty iN America, By Coartes Mackxay.f—Mr. Mackay 
has made a very readable book. It must, on the whole, though containing 
some laughable blunders, give his English readers a better idea of external 
American life than is ordinarily gotten trom hastily-written travels. He 


takes the reader along with kim from Boston to New-Orleans, by way of 


St. Louis and the Mississippi, returning by railroad through the Atlantic 
cities, finally running over to the principal cities of Canada. The inter- 


spersed rhymes, the occasional anecdotes and the interwoven discussions of 


political, literary and social questions, though shallow, all combine to hold 
the attention of the reader. 

Mr. Mackay seems, at times, to have been singularly credulous and 
always more appreciative of good wines and good eating than of those 
fundamental principles and convictions that underlie our American civili-~ 


zation and alone can give it permanence. As specimens of his credulity, 


read his nonsense about Niagara ; and of his fondness for good cheer, read’ 
his eloquence over Catawba and Mr. Longworth, and his invariable 
test of hotels by the quality of their wines and liquors. One would hard] 
suppose from Mr. Mackay’s book that there was any suchday as the Sabbath 
in America, or that Americans ever held any religious services. 


Humsoutpt’s Cosmos, VoL. V.{—This volume is devoted to telluric phe~ 
nomena. It treats of the internal heat, magnetism, eprings, volcanoes, etc. 
of the earth, as no one but Humboldt has ever been capable of treating, 
The same spirit of honest inquiry, and the same boundless accumulation 
and masterly use of materials, that characterized the preceding velumes 
are here everywhere apparent. It would be well for the teachers of our 
religion if they were more familiar with these volumes and the fruits of 
physical science than they generally are. 


Ansou’s History or tae RerorMatTion 1N Swepen.|!|—The great 
“reading public” of this country have known but very little of the history 
of the reformation in Sweden. Hitherto there has been in our language 





*Travels in Greece and Russi, with an Excursionto Crete. By Bayard Taylor. 
New York G. P. Putnam, 1859. + 


t Life and Liberty in America ; or Sketches of a Tour in the United States and 
Canada, in 1857-"58. a Charles Mackay, LL. D., F.S. A., with Ten Iilus- 
trations. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 


t Cosmos; A Sketch of the Physical Description of the Universe. By Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt. ‘Translated from the German, by C. C. Otté and W. S. 
Dallas, F.L.S. Vol. V. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 


| The History of the Reformationin Sweden. By L. A. Anjou, Councillor to 
the King of Sweden. Translated from the Swedish by Henry M. Mason, D. D, 
New-York : Sheldon & Company. 
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no special and popular work on that subject. This volume supplies the 
deficiency. Its author, Mr. Anjou, was (and we believe still is) councillor 
to the king of Sweden, thus occupying a position which gave him rare 
facilities for investigation. His qualifications for his task are, in his own 
country, regarded as of the best. 

We suppose Dr. Mason to have executed his task as translator with 
fidelity, if not always in the most graceful and idiomatic English. We see 
no reason, however, for parading in the preface the sectarian motives that 
prompted him to the work. 









Betcuer’s Historica, Sxetcues or Hymns.*—All will agree withf 
the lamented author in his preface, that “the subject of this volume is of 
great interest.”’ And as respects English writers of hymns, especially 
Baptists, he has made valuable contributions to our knowledge. We wish 
the same could be said of Scotch and American writers. The essays en- 
titled ‘“ Historical Sketches of Church Music and Choirs,” at the beginning 
of the volume, and that styled “ Illustrations of the Influence of Hymns 
on Personal and Social Happiness,” at the close, contain many valuable 
anecdotes which are well worthy of preservation. 

The title of the volume, however, seems to us too comprehensive for its 
‘contents. We look in vain for names, both ancientand modern, which the 
‘title would lead us to expect, and we stumble upon others whose right to 
be mentioned is by no means vindicated by anything said of them. We 
wonder at the omission of the names of Heginbotham, McCheyne, Kebles, 







names mentioned. Had Dr. Belcher, who died ‘‘ not many hours after his 
dJabor had ceased on this volume,” been longer spared, he would probably 
‘rave added to its contents and value. But as it is, it will prove servicea- 
ble to many readers. 









Tue Stupent’s Hume.j—This is one of a series of books for Schools 
and Colleges including “ The Student’s Gibbon,” “ A History of Greece,” 
and “ A History of Rome.” It is Hume’s history abridged down to 1688, 
with a continuation by the editor down to 1858. It is as full and minute 
as is desirable for the ordinary purposes of the man of general education 
and reading. The notes and illustrations are an important feature of the 
work. Thecareful study of this volume would suffice to make any one 
quite intelligent in English History, and prepare him to read with appre- 
ciation and relish the literature of any given period. The Harpers are 
‘doing a good service to the cause of general intelligence by issuing this 
volume and the whole series to which it belongs. 











Tue Queens or Scorianp; sy Acnes Strickitanp.{—This is Volume 
VIII. in the historical series of a well-known writer, Agnes Strickland’s 
merits as an independent investigator and historical writer are too generally 













* Historical Sketches of Hymns, their Writers and their Influence. By Joseph 
Belcher, D. D. Phila. : Lindsay & Blakiston. New-York: Sheldon & Com- 
pany, 1859. 

+ The Student's Hume. A History of England from the Earliest Times to 
the Revolution in 1688. By David Hume. Abridged, incorporating the 
Corrections and Researches of Recent Historians, and continued down to the 
year 1858. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 


t Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses Connected with the 
Regal Successionof Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. VIII. New- 
York : Harper & Brothers, 1859. 
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recognized to require any words at our hands. She has attained a position 

which she has a right to hold. The present volume bears marks of as 

thorough research and as careful preparation as either of its predecessors. 

i is occupied with the lives of Elizabeth Stuart, and Sophia, Electress of 
anover. 


Tue Wars or THE Roses.* — The author of this volume thought to 
write “a book for boys,” but he has written in a style adapted to minds 
of maturer cultivation. We do not find fault with him. His subject and 
material were not of a nature to be moulded at will. It must be well nigh 
impracticable to recount the spirit-stirring drama of the struggles of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, without adopting a style too elevated fe. 
juvenile minds. 

We have read every line of this little work, albeit we thought ourselves 
already somewhat familiar with the story of chivalry and blood. It is one 
of the most graphic and interesting compends we have ever seen. We 
commend it to “children of a larger growth.” 


Tue Cuina Mission, sy Dra. Dean.t—A little more than a quarter of a 
century ago the majority of our countrymen would have deemed no pro- 
ject of human philanthropy more chimerical than that of a mission to 
China. The most populous empire of the world was regarded as inac- 
cessible to the personal influence of Christians: for they had always 
been spoken of with contempt as “outside barbarians.” An earnest 
effort to convert the Chinese was treated by many sensible men as a waste 
of time and money. Such was the state of public sentiment in America 
when the author of this book first embarked for China. After having 
given twenty of the best years of his life to his labors of love among the 
moral wastes of heathenism, he has been permitted to return to his native 
land ; and, although an invalid, findsan agreeable employment for his mind 
in composing a volume of 396 pages as a memorial of what God has 
wrought for the extension of Christianity among the most ancient, thé 
most civilized, and the most haughty communities of Asia. 

Evidently, it is not the design of this book to invest the missionary 
work with an air of romance, but merely to exhibit China as a field for 
missionary labor, to map it out before us, to show how much has been 
done and how much remains to be accomplished. It may be safely said 
that there is no living man better qualified for this service than Dr. Dean. 
In performing it he has supplied a want that has been widely felt among 
the friends of missions. He has furnished a connected statement of facts, 
and has presented us with a “ book of reference” adapted to save us much 
trouble in answering questions that are frequently arising in relation to the 
rise and progress of Christianity in China. The reader feels assured, 
moreover, as he proceeds from page to page, that all the information which 
he receives from this source is eminently trusiworthy. 

We doubt not that Dr. Dean, had he been so disposed, could have writ- 
ten a work better fitted than this to attract the world’s attention, and to 
satisfy public curiosity as to the civil and social life of the Chinese, for his 
information is very ample and varied. It was remarked by the Hon. 





* The Wars of the Roses; or Stories of the Struggle of York and Laneaster. 
By J. G. Edgar, author of “ History for Boys,” “The Boyhood of Great Men,’’ 
&e. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 

t The China Mission: Embracing a History of the Various Missions of all De- 
nominations among the Chinese; with Biographical Sketches of Deccased Mission- 


rigs By William Dean, D. D., twenty years a missionary in China. Sheldon 
Co. 
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Alexander Everett, after he had returned from his embassy to the Chinese 
governments, that he deemed himself fortunate in having formed an early 
acquaintance with Dr. Dean, whose intelligence and judgment as to all 
subjects of inquiry relating to China, he had found entirely reliable. But 
the volume before us will accomplish the author’s designs; will impart in- 
formation that is greatly needed; will transmit memorials of faithful 
laborers who have died in the midst of their work, and will be welcomed 
by Christians of different denominations to a permanent place in the home 
library. __, sre I. 


Tue SaspatH Hymn anv Tune Boox.*—-This work is designed to fur- 
nish tunes for the Sabbath Hymn Book, bringing tunes and hymns under 
the eye of the worshipper at the same time. It cumprises 400 metrical 
tunes, 22 anthems, and 39 chants. The preface containing a slight his- 
torical sketch of congregational singing, with many useful hints in regard 
to it, is well worth the reading. The compilers state that in selecting the 
tunes for this book a circular was sent to clergymen and conductors of 
choirs in various parts of the country. Lists of tunes most in use were 
thus obtained, collated, and inserted in the collection ; some of those most 
extensively used are repeated in the book, that they may thus come into 
connection with a larger number of hymns than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. The book contains, also, many new tunes, some of which need 
only to become familiar to the ear and to be associated with familiar hymns, 
to take place by the side of favorites now in use; others, while, perhaps, 
faultless in harmony, leave an impression of weakness. They lack the 
power and dignity that should always characterize church music. The 
tunes are, in general, admirably adapted to the words; minor tunes some- 
times changed from major keys are applied, in some instances, with fine 
effect. The chant, to our mind the finest form of song for congregational 
use, and doubtless the primitive form, that used in the synagogue, and that 
in which our Saviour himself sung his hymn, has received careful atten- 
tion. 

The Baptist edition of this hymn and tune book differs in no respect 
from the original, except in its baptismal hymns. 

We welcome any book that may be the means of promoting congrega- 
tional singing, and know of none, in all respects, so complete as this. 


a 3 


Masson's Brittsn Noveuists.t}—For good or evil, a large portion of the 
intellectual furniture of the young is derived from prose fiction. It is time 
that the novels of our language should be critically studied, their value or 
worthlessness adequatelv estimated and described. This book is an ear- 
nest and able movement in the direction we have indicated. ‘Though given 
in the form of popular lectures, and making slight pretensions, this little 
book contains a large amount of sound and healthy criticism. We every- 
where recognize the breadth of view and firmness of tread which mark the 
volume of the author’s Life of Milton, recently issued. The style is clear, 
manly, and fresh, and is the fitting vehicle of the sound, manly, and com- 





* The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book for the Service of Song in the House of 
the Lord. New-York: Mason Brothers; Boston J. E. Tilton & Co. ; Chi- 
eago: Rovtd& Cady. 1859, 


+ British Novelists and their Styles. By David Masson,M.A. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1859. 
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prehensive thinking, natural to the writer’s mind. We naturally compare 
the work with Mr. Thackeray’s lectures, covering a portion of the same 
ground, and to our mind, the balance of excellence is greatly on the side 
of Mr. Masson’s work. 


BantTain ON THE Art or ExtTemporaNeous Spraxinc.*—We opened 
this volume consciously prejudiced against it; we laid it down with the 
conviction that we had never read a more thorough and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the subject of which it treats. Prof. Bantain, unlike most 
English and American writers, knows the value of both written and un- 
written speech. He recognizes the value of the manuscript to many 
speakers ; believes it “ possible to excel” in speaking, both with and with- 
out it; thinks ‘“‘every one must endeavor to discover for himself the meth- 
od by which his words can achieve the greater amount of good ;” and 
that “ what suits one, does not suit another.” Any other view, as we have 
often enough seen, is one-sided and mischievous. 

We agree with Prof. Bantain, that the only legitimate extempore work 
of the speaker is the form of the thought, and not the thought itself. 
There can be no good extemporaneous speaking, without previous patient 
thinking. The speech or sermon will always be effective in proportion to 
the speaker’s familiarity with histhought. We would, with Lord Brougham, 
even “lay it down asa rule admitting of no exception, that a man will 
speak well in proportion as he has written much.” We heartily subscribe, 
also, to Prof. Bantain’s statement, that “with such exceptions as defy all 
rule, he who has not learned how to write well, never knows how to speak ;” 
though with singular inconsistency, he elsewhere says, that ‘frequently 
he who speaks best, knows nothing about writing, just as the ablest writer 
is not always capable of speaking.” (Compare pp. 69 and 296.) We 
would avow it as our deliberate conviction, that the melancholy failures of 
so many of our educated young men in their attempts at extemporaneous 
speaking, are due, primarily, to a want of practice in that method, and 
chiefly, to a meagre and slovenly preparation. 

One of the chief attractions of M. Bantain’s book is, its abounding evi- 
dence of his broad and intimate acquaintance with the art on which he 
writes. He has not written prematurely, nor in support of a mere theory. 
He draws, on every page, from his own mature experience. 

He falls, it is true, into the very natural error of supposing the process 
and method of preparation and delivery which have given him success, are 
the very ones that must give it to others. But surely it is not every 
speaker who will believe that “the plan must not only have been well- 
conceived and well-ordered, but clearly written out on paper.” Many 
minds, we know, work most easily and safely on a purely mental prepara- 
tion. We hope, also, that few indeed ever adopt his expedient against 
embarrassment and distraction, from the sight of an unexpected hearer, 
of “avoiding all ocular contact with no matter whom, and of restricting 
himself to a contemplation of the audience as a whole—keeping his looks 
above the heads.” The highest style of speaking is never attained with- 
out looking the hearer directly in the eye, and keeping up an incessant play 
of interchanging sympathy. These, however, are minor points. We 
recommend this treatise of M. Bantain to every one who has any desire 
to master the “‘ art of extempore speaking.” 





* The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the 
Bar. By M. Bantain, Vicar-General and [Professor at the Sorbonne, &c., &e. 
With Additions, by a Member ot the New-York Bar. New-York: Charles 
Seribner. 1859. 
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Swinton’s Ramestes amonc Worps.*—These rambles are short excur- 
sions in the same field recenfly traversed by Dean Trench in his “ Study 
of Words.” But Mr. Swinton follows his own paths and makes his own 
collections. lis labors are entitled to a generous appreciation and worthy 
the attention of all students of our heterogeneous and ever-growing lan- 
guage. It is to be wished, however, that in his rambles he had acquired 
greater mastery of English style, and in arranging his treasures, had shown 
greater fullness, and accuracy, and elegance of diction. 


Tue Convauescent, sy N. P. Wituis.f—This is a collection of those 
letters of Mr. Willis in the ‘‘Home Journal,” since July, 1855, which 
have pertained to his health and the methods adopted for its recovery. 
Mr. Willis announces the “* encouragement to the collection” to have been, 
“the very large correspondence of inquiry, drawn upon him by the appear- 
ance of the articles, one after another, in the ‘Home Journal.’” To 
consumptive invalids, the book will be specially welcome, but it will have 
multitudes of other readers. Mr. W.’s witchery of style, his genial spirit, 
now mellowed by age and affliction, and his wide range of acquaintance 
with everything contemporary, as well as his readiness ‘‘to copy,” as he 
says, ‘‘ what is memorable, from his own seeing and knowing, of famous 
events and persons,” all combine to hold the reader to his pages. His 
letters, descriptive of a visit to Washington Irving, will illustrate our 
meaning. 


Tennyson’s Ipyts or THE Kine.{[—This last volume of the Poet Lau- 
reate, is one of his very best. It contains passages, as well as single 
lines, unsurpassed by anything he has written. The poet has selected 
four from the many stories told of King Arthur’s Court and the Knights 
of the Round Table, and his genius has thrown around the knights and 
ladies of that old time, an atmosphere and coloring of genuine poetry. 
A series of pictures more exquisitely drawn than those of Enid, the first 
piece in the volume, we do not think are to be found in our language. 


Here ano Beyonp, By Carpenter.||—This is a unique book, and not to 
be judged of by any of the common tests. It is an attempt to remove 
false impressions of Christianity, and to relieve modern piety of many of 
its excrescences and distortions. It contains twenty-three short chapters, 
with suggestive but unusual and obscure titles, each chapter being an inde- 
pendent essay. It abounds in imagery, which is sometimes homely and 
pertinent, and often bold and striking. Its tone is oracular, after the Car- 
lyle and Emerson pattern, but its spirit uniformly devout and Christian. 


Stent anp Hearne, sy J. H. Crark, M. D.2@—This is a revised edition 
and the fifth thousand of what is modestly styled a “ popular handbook.” 





* Rambles among Words: their Poetry, History, and Wisdom. By William 
Swinton. New-York: Charles Scribner. 1859. 

+ The Convalescent, by N. P. Willis. New-York: Charles Seribner. 1859. 

t [dys of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D. C.L., Poet Latireate. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1859. ms 

|| Here and Beyond: or the New Manthe True Man. By Hugh Smith Carpen- 
ter. New-York: Mason Brothers. 1859. 

§ Sight and Hearing, how Preserved and how Lost. By J. Henry Clark, M. 
D. ; sen thousand carefully revised with an index. New-York: Charles Serib- 
ner, 1859. 
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Tt aims to show how sight and hearing may be preserved and how lost, and 
furnishes an amount of information respecting the dangers and proper use’ 
of the eye and the ear, which all studious and sedentary people will do 
well to possess. The book is in an easy and pleasant style, and. every- 
where betokens a competent hand in the treatment of its subject. Heed to 
its advice might save many a student from years of useless regrets. 


Hours witn my Pupits; sy Mrs. Puetps.*—This is a collection of 
‘‘addresses” to her pupils by the lady author while principal of Patapsco 
Institute, Maryland. The addresses will doubtless have special interest 
for those who as pupils once listened to them. Perhaps a few of the out- 
side public may also be disposed to glance at them, but so far as we can 
judge, the world had not suffered much had they never been published. 
Mrs. Phelps has perhaps forgotten that it is as possible for ladies as for gen- 
tlemen to publish too much. 


Tue Rectory or MoreLanp.+}—This is a religious novel, in the special 
interest of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is written in an easy 
style, is printed in beautiful type and on clear white paper, and will doubt- 
less be read with interest by those for whom it is intended. [t teaches sac- 
ramental grace, the observance of church days and seasons, aud other pecu- 
liarities of the Episcopal Church, and is distinguished by nothing remarkable 
from ordinary works of its class. 


Mrs. Ge.part’s Series; sy SuHeipon & Co.,t are still continued, three 
new volumes having recently appeared. These books are of a higher 
moral range than most of our sabbath school literature, and are supplying a 
want in our sabbath school libraries. 


Mosaics.||—This is a book made up like the author’s previous produc- 
tions, of the excerpts of multifarious reading, with just enough original mat- 
ter to give the extracts connection and point. It is, therefore, one of those 
books that may be taken up at any time and opened anywhere, with the 
certainty of finding something to instruct and entertain. 


Tue Pasna Parers.§—A satire that ought to help the Americans mend 
their manners, and put away some of their affectations. It may be read 
with pleasure by all, and pondered with profit by many. If a little coarse- 
ness enters into the composition, the coarseness is not out of keeping with 
the subject. 





* Hours with my Pupils ; or Educational Addresses, etc. The Young Ladtes’ 
Guide, and Parents’ and Teachers’ Assistant. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps; late 
principal, &c., &e., &e. New-York: Charles Seribner, 1859. 

+ The Rectory of Morcland ; or My Duty. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co., 1859. 

t Sunday Morning Thoughts; or Great Truths in Plain Words. By Mrs. 
Thomas Geldart. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 

Sunday Evening Thoughts. By Mrs. Geldart. Sheldon & Co. 

Emelie the Peacemaker. By the same author. Sheldon & Co. 


| Mosaics. By the author of Salad for the Solitary, gc. New-York: Charles 
Scribner, 1859. 


§ The Pasha Papers; Epistles of Mohammed Pasha, &c. Translated into An- 
glo-American from the original MSS. New-York: Charles Scribner, 1859. - 
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My Turiep Boox.*—These tales are written in a style and with a power 
uncommon in magazine literature. Whoever reads one will be likely to 
read themall. Perhaps it would be a just criticism of the manner in which 
the simple plots of these tales are developed to say that too few reliefs are 
given from their prevailing tone of sadness, that the heart of the reader 
becomes too much oppressed with their burdens and catastrophes of sor- 
row. In real life the shadows are not in such excess as compared with 
the lights. 

However this may be, we are quite sure that on another point the book 
is open to just criticism in the pages of a Christian Review. ‘The author- 
ess has many occasions to introduce religious thought ; occasions of which, 
in various ways, she avails herself. But-we are sorry not to find in her 
pages a single recognition of the central objects of the Christian’s faith. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, she has given to her tale a subtile 
mischievousness by expressing religious emotion and sentiment utterly 
wanting in the Christian element. 

The Divine Fatherhood is indeed somewhat frequently alluded to, but 
with no reference to Christ and the Christian sacrifice. The true, evan- 
gelical conception of the Fatherhood of God is nowhere, in this volume, 
expressed or implied. We donot ask that religious thought be introduced 
into a work of fiction, but if it is introduced at all, it certainly should not 
be done in a form so sadly defective. 


Joun Havirax.}—It would be superfluous, at this date, to commend the 
writings of Miss Muloch. They have an acknowledged place, and an hon- 
orable one, among the works of modern date, the purpose of which is to 
teach wholesome and inspiring moral lessons under the veil of fictitious 
eharacters. The volume bearing the above title is a successful vind 'ca- 
tion of the ways of divine providence in testing and developing the inward 
mora! spirit of every human individual by means of the variously ordered 
outward events of life. This lesson may indeed be read by every thought- 
ful man out of his own experience and observation, and especially by every 
Christian. Yet there are many to whom this work would make very help- 
ful suggestions in their attempts at tracing the methods of providence. 


Irvine’s Lire or Wasnineton. This is the concluding volume of a 
work worthy both of its subject and of its author. It is as superfluous to 
add commendation to some buoks as to attach titles to some names. The 
whole world distinguishes them, and distinguishing signs are unnecessary. 
The public has already expressed its judgment of Irving’s Lite of Wash- 
ington. 

Future disclosures from the private correspondence of the time, now 
hidden away among old family papers in this country, and still more in 
England, may lead us to modify our judgment of many of the subordinate 
actors in the revolutionary drama ; but it cannot be expected that much 
additional light will ever be thrown upon the life and character of Wash- 
ington himself. On him the world has pronounced a finai decision ; and 
we can hardly imagine a fitter embodiment of that decision than the “ Life” 
now before us. It is as truthful as if all things else had been sacrificed to 
accuracy, and as exciting in its interest as if truth had always been subor- 
dinated to effect. 





* My Third Book ; a Collection of Tales. By Louise Chandler Moulton, au- 
thor of This, That, and the Other, Gc. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 

+t John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Muloch, author of the Ogilvies, §c. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1859, 
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In alluding to the good taste and judgment displayed in the mechanical 
execution of the work, we are reminded that to the enterprise of its well- 
known publisher we are probably indebted for more than the mere publica- 
tion of the book ; for though it had been a long-cherished purpose of the 
author to write a life of Washington, yet his advancing years, together 
with a modest distrust of his power over a new generation of readers and 
of critics, might have proved insuperable obstacles to the carrying out of 
his plan, had not the rapid sale of the beautiful uniform edition of his 
works published by Mr. Putnam, been to him a pledge of the permanent 
regard of his country-people, and a consequent stimulus to the undertaking 
and completing of this last and crowning labor of his literary life. 


THe Younc Marooners.*—This is a captivating story, of the order 
of Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family Robinson. I+ is a tale of rather 
marvellous adventure, but bearing enough the air of probability to give to 
it the interest of a truthful narrative. Much useful information is woven 
into the story, and the moral influence of the book is healthful. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe Puritans AND QUEEN EizaBeTo.—By Samuel Hopkins. 
Vol. I. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. : 


LEADERS OF THF RerormaTion.—By John Tulloch, D. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 


Lire’s Mornine; or, Counsels and Encouragement for Youthful 
Christians. Boston: J.E. Tilton & Co. 1859. 
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